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INTERVIEW WITH SHEVANTIBAI 
NIKAMBE. 


§SHEVANTIBAI NIKAMBE, & very intelligent Indian 
‘woman, recently gave a lady journalist the 
following interview :— 

‘Tis an odd name, quite as odd and fascinating 
as the little woman herself. Shevantibai M. 
Nikambe is what this tiny Hindoo woman is 
called. Her greeting was expressed to her 
visitor in the most pleasant way, and in 
English of the-very best. 
“First, Madame, tell me,” I cried, ‘ where | 
.«-@id_you learn to speak, such beautiful English ? 
Why, in pronunciation, you put to shame many 
of my countrywomen !”’ 

“Ah, again that is asked me! It’s always 
the first question when I meet the English 
people. I learned it in childhood in Bombay, 
and we Hindoos speak your English well, 
because in our language we must pronounce 
plainly every syllable, so, for that reason, when 
we learn your language, we speak it very 
distinctly.” 

“Tg it true that you are the president of a 
lady’s club in Bombay ?”” 

“Oh, no! An Englishwoman is president. 
There are only two Hindoos in the club. I am 
one of them. Besides those, the club is com- 
posed of Americans, Mohammedansand Parsees. 
You see, it is very difficult to get the native 
women of high caste to join. They do not 
speak English, and the club is carried on, to 
great extent, in that language. Another obstacle 
is the position of the women there—they are so 
restricted, and are .so seldom allowed to do as 
they wish in any matter.” 

“Tt is very seldom, is it not, that any of your 
women travel abroad ?” 

‘Very rarely indeed. I could not do it if I 
cared about caste, but I am a Christian. I have 
a school in Bombay, and am devoting my whole 
life to the advancement of my sisters. Istarted 
it four years ago, and am the proprietor—but I 
am going ahead of my story. First let me tell 
you that I am a Christian by three generations: 
a fact which few in Bombay can claim. Most 
of those who come here will tell you wonderful 
stories of their conversion, of how they suffered 
almost martyrdom, &c., but I cannot say this. 
My grandfather embraced the Christian faith, 
and so did his children, all being very fervent 
apostles and preachers of Christianity amongst 
their own people. When I was a child I was 
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very ill—so ill that the doctor despaired of my 
life, and in their grief my parents threw them- 
selves on their knees and prayed to God to save 
me, saying my life should be devoted to Him 
if He answered their appeal. 

“T recovered, and, although only eight years 
of age, my mother, with her faith and desire 
to keep her word, took me aside and explained 
that I was to go away to an Iinglish school in 
Bombay to be educated. She also said: ‘If 
you remain with us, you will grow up into the 
average type of a Hindoo girl, and I want you 
to go into the world and devote yourself to 
others.’ So I went. Ah, the heartache and 
misery of those first days n that school with 


SHEVANTIBAI NIKAMBE. 


the English misses. 


holiday time. 


savages as far as education was concerned. 
finally determined to open & school.” 
“Why does that condition of affairs exist 


sities ?”’ 


| “Yes, but you see the girls are married , 
at the age of 8 tosome young man who, imme- 
leaves his child-wife 


diately after the ceremony, 


[Peper *) 


How well I remember 
what a mess I made of myself and the table 
at five o’clock tea. I, a Hindoo child, hed 
never seen anything like it. I remained at this 
school for ten years, returning to my parents at 


“Then came the question what should Ido? 


I found that the women of our race were u 
I her_in easy, soft folds. 


I interrupted. ‘Your men go to the univer- 


One Penny 
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eekly. 


with his mother to be prepared [for him as a 
housewife. In the meantime he goes away to 
college, returning when the girl is 12 or 14. His 
mother, meantime, has carefully instructed the 
child in all the household duties, caring nothing 
for her education. The old people in our country 
closely adhere to the Hindoo religion, which 
believes that no woman shouldbe taught to read 
or write—in fact, should be prevented from so 
learning. The young men are commencing to 
object to this. They are beginning to want 
wives who are a little befter than drudges. 

‘In my school I am educating these young 
wives, and have had a great deal of success. 
See, here is a group of widows,” and Madame 
Nikambe brought forth from an odd Oriental 
bag a photograph of six of the most picturesque 
maidens of that distant country. 

‘Widows in name only—andjnever allowed 
to marry again,” continued Madame Nikambe. 
“Indeed, their life is made particularly hard 
because it is considered a curse and a disgrace 
to be a widow.” 

‘* Are the girls slow in learning ?”’ 

“No, very quick, and most desirous of receiving 
an education. Our women usually are in a sadly 
deplorable state of needless ignorance now, I 
assure you.” 

‘“‘ What is your opinion of us?” I questioned 
with not a little curiosity. 

‘‘T cannot tcll you how wonderful you seem 
tome. What work your women are doing! It 
will be of great interest to the women at 
home.” 

“ And now,” I said, “ will you tell me a little 
about your toilette ?” 

‘There is so little to say. Our dress consists 


usually of a braided or a spangled material, and 
the sari, which is a piece of cloth nine yards 
long, put on without button, hook, or tape.” 

Think of this! O ye women of fashion, whose 
maid’s assistance for an hour is required before 
a toilette is fairly donned. 

‘But how, please explain, how do you keep 
it on?” 

With a quick movement Madame unstrapped 
her sari, and there it was, a great scarf, broad 
and long. Then as deftly she twined it about, 
touching it here and there, and lo! she was a 
picturesque figure with the robe hanging about 


| of only two pieces—a short jacket with sleeves, 


By this time, noting my amazement, she was 


9” | laughing and showing every one of her white 


| teeth. 

Clever she certainly is in many ways, but 
somehow nothing impressed my frivolous mind 
‘go much as her robing without pin, tape, or 
' button! 
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THE HINDU’S' RELIGION 
‘AND WOMEN. 


Tue Indian Spectator says:—Grihini is a little 
Gujarati book which we have read with interest. 
The writer is an England-returned Gujarati 
Brahman, Mr. Purnanand Mahanand Bhatt, 
barrister-at-law. 


CHINESE WOMEN’S FEET. 


In every land, alas! sufferings of 
and to 
fashion or convention, often mi 
religion. 


He said: Many people 


foot by this 
cases of f 


@ factious opposition to our aig eran e is 
that made man 


aving returned 


e by 
partaking of ‘‘the five products of the cow, with it, as, indeed, ‘is stated in th 


ly be Sapna 

ut 
that has nothing to do with his book under 
notice. : 

Grihini, which may be freely translated as 
the Housekeeper, is divided into thirteen little 
sa ar concerning themselves more or less 
with the position and the duty of woman at 
different stages of life—as daughter, wife and 
mother; with her health, the health of her 
children, and so on. 

Should a second edition of this modest little 
volume be called for, we would advise the writer 
to re-cast, or omit altogether, the last chapter 
but one. In this Patwrata Dharmomala he 
quotes the Shastras at random on the duties of 
@ faithful Hindu wife. We have an instinctive 
distrust of citations thus obtained to suit the 
passing whim of the hour or an @ priori argu- 
ment. In cases like the one under notice, a 
patch-work of quotations, detached, isolated and 
cruelly one-sided, does injustice to the Shastras 
themselves. We are sure the writers quoted by 
Mr. Bhatt did not mean all he wishes us to 
-believe against woman. Many of the duties 
herein inculcated are impossible, not a few of 
them positively mischievous. When the wife is 
asked to “‘worship”’ her husband, even if he is 
‘ugly, immoral, drunken, diseased, fiendish,” 
&., &., one ma uiesce in the sentiment as 
peony acy ough the unhappy wife may be 

pted ere 


Their bound feet made 


preconceived prejudice. 


egs, 


been broken off, all her 

a (ep and all through foot-bindi 8. 

gir had been brought to him, both feet 

hanging by tendons, from just above the 
es. 


Probably there were multitudes of others like 
her; all he knew was he found her sitting 
crying at the gate. He asked her father’s leave 
to amputate her feet, and, as a precautionary 
measure, had to get a paper signed, authorising 
the dangerous operation, for he had now to 
amputate both feet two or three inches above 
where nature was already doing so. Happily 
the child quite got over it. Shecould walksut 
there she was still without feet. Her father and 
mother were both opium-smokers, and when the 

r child had cried with the pain of her feet, 
er mother, stupid with opium, had been 
in the habit of telling the woman who 
bound the child’s feet to bind them still 
tighter. In several cases he had to amputate 
toes, and in three or four cases the great toe, it 
was so gangrened. Women literally walk upon 
the great toe, or digital end of the metatarsal 
bone. Women with small feet are unable to 
stand still, but are continually swaying and 
aie | short steps, like a person on tiptoe. He 
efie 


any Chinaman to tell him that there 
was not great 
foot-binding. 


ain and discomfort attending 

lhinese women were disin- 
clined to confess pain. To do so would be 
pu hao ¢ osii. 

Perhaps not many present had seen a 
dutornse foot. The toes were turned in towards 
the sole, except the great toe, which was used to 
support the whole weight of the body. There 
was a space like that between the closed fingers 
and the ball of the thumb. This space did not 
touch the shoe, and was consequently soft and 
tender. ge gathered there, and, unless 
kept extremely clean, eczema would result, and 
finally ulceration and mortification. He had 
had several cases of double amputation. From 
the time the feet were bound, until death, they 
caused pain and were liable to disease. Not 
only did these serious local troubles exist, but 
others occurred in the internal organs, and in 
many cases affected the offspring. He could 
not bring details before a meeting such as that, 


to ask—how about the husband w 

the wife is not all that she is expected to be? 
But when it is solemnly enjoined upon her not 
to perform the daily ablutions, nor to put on 
decent clothes, nor to keep the hands, teeth, 
&c., clean, when the husband is away, or dead, 
‘on pain of dreadful sufferings in the cycles to 
come, we must say the Shastra, or rather its 
English educated interpreter, makes too large a 
demand on human sradtalliys 


Nor is the justice, even the utility, of such 
injunctions apparent, as call upon the wife not 
to answer the husband in wrath, not to eat 
sweets by herself, not to gad about, not to 
disobey even a poverty-stricken, diseased, or 
idiotic husband, on pain of being born ‘“‘a she- 
dog in the village,” or “a she-jackal in a deserted 

lace,” ‘“‘a she-owl sleeping in the hollow of a 
ree,” ‘a sow living on the offal of the village,” 
or “a she-serpent.” Does Mr. Bhatt think these 
threats will answer? Does he think a wife will 
-be the more faithful to her husband by putting 
on dirty clothes? Does he think so poorly of the 

Shastras as to give them credit for such 
wisdom? They could never have meant woman 
to be treated as worse than an animal. Nor 
does Mr. Bhatt, we think. And yet here we are 
confronted, chapter and verse, with what is 
supposed to be their teaching, by a Hindu 
barrister-at-law. 

’ We are afraid our educated Hindu friend is : ‘ 
over-doing his love of the past, his love of but a had he whi vel ee at the 
importing “ religion” into every concern of life. vith. momen’ hy which he could prove its 
’ He forgets that everything changes with time— : 
that religious custom, usage, manners, all must Moreover, foot-binding had a deleterious effect 
change with the ushering in of new conditions | upon mental development. The unbound girls 
of life. He forgets that the best “religion” is | in the school were the brightest and happiest; 
perhaps most prone to corruption, even as the | they had no torturing pain to distract them, 
sweetest fruit on the tree is most open to the | and would make superior wives and mothers. 
insidious attacks of a canker. Hinduism is a | He was much pleased to have the opportunity 
noble and a venerable cult. In his philosophy | of moving a resolution to the effect: ‘‘ That the 
and poetry the Hindu is truly Piet But he | practice of foot-binding is injurious and cruel, 
must learn to adapt all these to the altered | and incapacitates women from bearing vigorous 
conditions of his existence. India is not | children, and that this meeting pledges itself to 
what it was at the time the Shastras were | do all in its power to cause the cessation of the 


written. same.’ 


——— ss leer rh 


unnecessary description, bodily an 
mental, are endured by women by the orders of 
uerading as 
At a recent meeting in China the 
following account of the miseries of the foot- 
binding of women was given by Dr. McCartney. 
ined that there was 

no harm in foot-binding, but, as a matter of 
fact, not only was a cruel injury done to the 
ractice, but it resulted in many 
complaints. The infinite mind 
e him so that no part can 
ache without the rest of the body sympathising 
e Chinese 
Sacred Edict. We all know what a small bit 
of the body a tooth is, yet how toothache will 
often make the whole body writhe in suffering. 
e women of China 
suffer daily. It was the numerous ailments of 
women in China that forced him to think of the 
matter. He had not approached it with any 
The first female 
pa in his hospital had paralysis of both 
caused solely by foot-binding. He un- 
bound her feet, treated her with hot baths, 
massage and a tonic, and in less than a month 
this woman, who had not walked for years, was 
able once more to walk. Her marriage had 
prospects in life 
Then a 
simply 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF Wome. 
SYDNEY. OMEN, 
Lapy HamppEen 


resided over the i 
meeting of the National Council of Worn 
hea Miss Windeyer explained how the 
idea of this comprehensive undertakin had 
arisen. In March, 1888, there assembled at 
Washington an International Council of Women 
at which 68 different organisations were repre. 
sented by delegates from England, France 
Norway, Denmark, Finland, India, Canada and 
the United States. It was convened to cele. 
brate the 40th anniversary of the first Equal 
Rights Convention, which was held at Senecca 
Falls, in the State of New York, in 1848, The 
committee who organised the great convention 
under the name of the International Council of 
Women, held in 1888, were of opinion that it 
would be a matter of regret were the represen. 
tative women assembled there to take their 
separate ways without having formed a perma. 
nent bond of union. Mrs. May Wright Sewell 
brought forward a plan for the formation of 
two organisations—the National Council of 
Women of the United States and the Inter. 
national Council of Women—the first to be com- 
posed of representatives of wcmen’s organisa. 
tions whose work was of a national character or 
of national value, the last named to be com. 
posed of national councils of women. Similar 
societies to the one which was now proposed 
to be formed had been established in Belgium, 
Bohemia, Canada, Finland, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, New Zealand and the United 
States. At the council’s meetings each dele. 
eg would represent the particular pene 
or which her organisation existed, but any 
member of any organisation federating with the 
national council would be allowed to take part 
in the council’s proceedings, and would be able 
to move resolutions and speak, but not to vote. 

The object of the Women’s National Council 
here, as elsewhere, was the amalgamating of 
existing societies formed by women, to increase 
their strength. The formation of the Council 
was decided upon; Lady Hampden, Lady 
Darley and Lady Renwick were elected 
president and vice-presidents. 


THE ECONOMY OF THE QUEEN’S 
KITCHEN. 


One great mistake the public always make, 
according to Cassell’s Saturday Journal, is to 
suppose that the stocking of the Queen’s 
kitchens necessarily entails enormous waste and 
extrav ce. As a matter of fact, the Royal 
kitchens are noted for an entire absence of waste. 
Although the Queen’s repeated journeys from 
Balmoral to Windsor, and from Windsor to 
Buckingham Palace for a day or two, and then 
again from Windsor to Osborne, might lead one 
to imagine that the furnishing of provisions for 
the large train with which Her Majesty is always 
accompanied, must inevitably result in waste, 
the fact is that the food requirements are 
measured with such an infinite amount of care 
that by the time the Court moves there is 
practically nothing left over. Indeed, no goods 
are taken in in large quantities; the rule is to 
buy things just as they are wanted. 

oods on reaching their destination are 
checked by the clerks—there are four Clerks of 
the Kitchen—and entered as received, and then 
put away. The storeroom is, in fact, a kind of 
luxurious shop. Whenever the clerks want any- 
thing they have to go to the storeroom for it. No 
matter wnat they may require, nothing is handed 
to them before it has been weighed and the 
quantity entered in the store-book. If it 1s 
cheese the quantity required is cut and carefully 
weighed. Even sugar is put upon the scales. _ 
The Lord Steward has also extended his vigi- 
lance to “drinks.” Formerly whenever @ man 
brought a load of goods to the Palace he was 
given a glass of ale. Now-a-days, no matter in 
what condition of thirst he may be, if he feels a 
hankering after a glass of beer he must get it 
‘round the corner,” and at his own cost, as ale 
at Her Majesty’s expense has been abolished. 
Again, whenever the postillions took the Queen 
for a drive they were rewarded with a glass of 
wine. This rule was also rescinded by a recent 
Lord Steward. 
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SOLICITUDES : 


A DOMESTIC SCIENCE STORY FOR 


YOUNG MATRONS. 


CHAPTER II. 
Ir was the evening following that on which we 
first saw Dr. Wynter and Mrs. Hamilton. Mr. 
Hamilton was sitting alone in the dining-room, 


from which the dinner had not long been 


removed. He was expecting the visit of Dr. 


Wynter, for which his wife had not failed to 
prepare him. Personally, Mr. Hamilton was 
sorry to think of losing both his bright daughters 
at once; but he knew only too well how little 
provision he had made for his family’s future, 
and he could not but recognise that it would be 
well for his girls to be provided for by marriage 


as early as might be. To Mrs. Hamilton’s mis- 


4aken view, twenty-one was quite an old age for 
a girl to marry; and as a man is unconsciously 
greatly influenced by his wife's opinions on such 
points, Mr.. Hamilton too had been brought to 
think that it was highly important that Bertha 
should accept this, her first offer, and that he 
must not be too particular in his enquiries into 


the lover’s prospects. 
‘Good evening, Dr. Wynter.” 


‘‘Good evening, sir,” said the doctor, who 


looked unusually ncrvous, as he sat down. 


“A glass of sherry?” asked the host, reaching 
his hand towards one of the decanters that stood 


beside his elbow. 

‘“‘ No, thank you, I rarely take wine,” said the 
young medical man; then, plunging at once, 
with the directness taught him by his profession, 
into the matter before him, he added, ‘‘ I have 
come to speak to you about Miss Hamilton.” 

He paused to find his next words. 

“Bertha?” said: Mr. Hamilton, kindly, to 
prevent a blank of silence. 

‘Yes. I am very much in love with her, Mr. 
Hamilton, and I want her for my wife!” 

‘Ah! this is business,” said Mr. Hamilton. 
+‘ Well, young gentleman, can you keep a wife? 
Stop a bit! I'll tell you before you say any 
more that Bertha has no fortune. My young 
family is large—I cannot spare money from my 
‘business. Of course, a hundred pounds or so 
for a little present, and an outfit for her, I can 
manage; but nothing to rely upon. I don’t 
know if you counted upon anything ?” 

‘No, I had not counted on anything,” said 
Dr. Wynter, quietly ; ‘‘ Mrs. Hamilton told me 
yesterday that—in fact, what you have just 
said. But, indeed, the fact is—it is a point—I 
mean that if Miss Hamilton had been at all a 
heiress, I could not have had the audacity to 
ask you for her.” 

“No?” said Mr. Hamilton, interrogatively ; 
and waited. 

“You know, sir, that I am now assistant to 
Dr. Brown only—not his partner?” 

“IT did not know but that you had some 
partnership, or prospect of partnership.” 

“T have neither. The practice and the 
carriage and everything are Brown’s. I have 
been with him for the last three years, at a 
small salary, in order, chiefly, to increase my 
own experience before beginning entirely on my 
own responsibility.” 

‘‘Well—what are your prospects?” asked 
Mr. Hamilton. 

“T have a little capital in hand,” said Dr. 
Wynter, dragging his statement out of himself 
by sheer force of will; ‘it is only a little— 
about five hundred pounds, in fact; with that I 
can buy a small share of a practice, or perhaps 
a little practice partly made. It will be an 
uphill struggle, of course; but in a few years I 
am sure to succeed. I don’t want to praise 
myself, but I know I am popular with the 
patients, and I am not a novice in my profession. 
I must get on. Iam sureif I have Bertha to 
work for I shall soon succeed.” 

He looked like a man to succeed, and Mr. 
Hamilton could not but sympathise with the 
eager young lover. 


“But we must descend “to particulars. 
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Wynter,” he said. ‘‘ What sort of income can 
you promise to begin with ?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps—about two hundred a year,” said 
the young man. 

‘‘Oh, dear!’ cried Mr. Hamilton. Then 
there was silence for a full minute. 

“But you know, sir, that would not be for 
long,” resumed Dr. Wynter. Then, finding that 
Mr. Hamilton did not speak, he went on, “In 
one year, perhaps, I might increase the practice 
a great deal. With my credentials and my 
experience I should not have to take the very 
lowest kind of work.” 

‘But this is all very uncertain—so vague, 
you know, Wynter. Sup you couldn’t buy 
a practice? Your capital seems to me very 
small.” 

‘*T have  paponely named the lowest income 
that I need fear, Mr. Hamilton. Even if I 
could not get a practice, or a share of a practice, 
by purchase for so small a sum—but I know I 
can—astill, if I couldn’t, I could always make as 
much as that as an assistant.” 

‘‘Perhaps it would be better to wait a few 
years,” said Mr. Hamilton, doubtfully. 

‘‘T can’t complain if you come to that 
conclusion, sir; but I hope you will not. It is 
& awe thing for a medical man to be married ; 
it helps him wonderfully in getting into family 
practice; and besides, I should so lonely 
without Bertha, now. I should work ten times 
as well with her to look after me. She says she 
can keep house economically, Mr. Hamilton. 
I’m sure she would rather be with me than 
waiting all alone, even if she did have only 
one bonnet a ead 

‘‘ What is she to eat, let alone wear?” asked 
Mr. Hamilton, with a perplexed expression. 
‘©Of course, I am much ote off now than I 
was when I first married, but my housekeeping 
always cost me a deal more than two 
hundred, young gentleman.” 

‘Plenty of people do live on it,” said Dr. 


Wynter. 


“Yes, and on less—but how?” said Mr. 
Hamilton. 


“ Tt is not as if it was for a permanence, sir,” 


began Dr. Wynter over again, “it’s only for a 
year or two.” 


“Yes, so you say,” replied Mr. Hamilton. 
“Well, let us leave the subject for to-night, 
and I will talk to Mrs. Hamilton and to Bertha, 
and see you again. Meantime I should like 
you to try what you really would be able to do 
in the way of getting into a practice.” 

“T should have to give Dr. Brown six months’ 
notice.” 

‘Oh, yes! There’s no hurry, you know. A 
serious matter like settling in life is not to be 
arranged in half an hour's chat.” 

“But you will let me hear from you soon, 
sir? I shall be very anxious.” 

‘Yes; come the day after to-morrow, if you 
like.” 

Then Dr. Wynter went, and Mr. Hamilton 
sent a message to ask his wife to come to him. 
His consultation with her was not long. Mrs. 
Hamilton was quite sure that two hundred a 
year would do for Bertha to keep house, and 
perfectly certain that Dr. Wynter would soon 
get on, if only he were married to Bertha. 
Then Bertha herself was called in, to talk to 


her father; and she, with all her maidenly 


reserve, soon made it plain to him that she 


did want to engage herself to Dr. Wynter, and 


that she had braced herself up to share poverty 
with him, but would be heartbroken if he were 
rejected; so that Mr. Hamilton felt he had no 
alternative but to consent to an engagement. 

So, when John Wynter came again, he 
received the answer that he desired. He was 
to be considered the betrothed of Bertha 
Hamilton, with the condition that there should 
be no thought of marriage till his plans and his 
position were more settled. 

Impelled by this understanding, and also 
urged by Mrs. Hamilton’s incessant question- 
ings and suggestions—for she had set her heart 
upon having the two girls married at one time, 
and Elfie’s wedding was already settled for the 
autumn, about six months later on—thus pressed 
forward from within and from without, Dr. 
Wynter began to search about for an opening ; 
and, as those who seek with energy generally 
(nd, although, perhaps, not precisely what they 
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want, so Dr. Wynter, in a few weeks, discovered 
an opening in most respects suitable, but with, 
as he thought one drawback—the place was out 
of London. 

‘“‘T have found something,” he whispered in 
the ear of his betrothed, as he sat down beside 


her in her father's drawing-room on the evening 


when he had received the proposition. 

‘Oh, John! tell me all about it quick !"’ said 
Bertha, sparkling at him in her r interest. 

‘‘ Well, there is an old medical man, about 
sixty-seven, whose practice has been too much 
for him for some few years past, and so it has 
been going down. It is only worth about £400 
a year now, but he says he can show proof that 
ten years ago, when he was more active and 
willing to work among poorer people, it was 

sar three times that amount. He had a 
parish appointment, then, for one thing.” 
‘‘ What is he going to do? To give it up?” 

‘““No, he wants to keep in harness to some 
extent. The fact is, I think he can’t quite do 
without an income; and as the practice has 
gone he couldn't sell it outright for very much ; 
so his proposal is that I should buy myself in 
with one year’s purchase—say £3850; and then 
we will divide the work in a way agreed between 
us, and I shall have two-thirds of the income 
each year and he the remaining third.” 

‘What income will that give you, John?” 

“Say £250, darling, at present; and if you 
take off the odd £50 for my personal expenses 
and the expenses of the practice—instruments 
and books, and an occasional cab, you know— 
that will leave us the £200 that my dear brave 
pet said she could manage to make do.” 

“Tt sounds all right,” she said, looking at him 
out of bright, hopeful eyes. 

“Tt is very lucky, because, of course, I shall 
soon, I hope, at least double the practice ; and 
there is to be a proviso that on the old gentle- 
man’s death I am to have the reversion of the 
whole practice.” 

‘‘ How did you hear of it, John?” 

“Through Dr. Brown. It is a relative of his, 
and it is my good old governor's character of 
me that makes him ready to enter upon such an 
he rpraeel 

“ Will it give you much work to do?” © 
“Yes, indeed! Between us, my darling, I 


think the old gentleman doesn’t mean to do 
much more after he gets me there; but I don’t 


mind that, you know.” 

‘‘ Where is the place ?” 

‘Ah, now you come to the difficulty! My 
sweet, I’m afraid to tell you.” 

‘Oh, no!” 

“Well, it is away from London; it is at 
Restingham. Would you have the courage— 
for my sake, dearest love, could you leave them 
all, and go to make a new home amongst 
strangers ? ” 

‘‘ Sweetheart,” said Bertha, using one of her 
rare terms of affection, “I will go with you 
wherever you must go for your advantage. 
Of course I shall be very sorry to leave mamma 
and papa and dear Elfie—just at her wedding, 
too; but you must be first to me now—at 
least, when I am—your wife!” 

The happy voice sank low as it uttered the 
last words, so full of significance. Wynter 
longed to snatch her to his breast and thank 
her with kisses, but Mrs. Hamilton was in the 
room, discreetly busy with her fancy work, but 
all eyes and ears for the lovers nevertheless ; 
so Dr. Wynter only took possession of his 
betrothed’s hand and kissed it. 

“Thank you, sweetest,” he whispered. 

‘Indeed, dear John, I do almost think it will 
be better for us to be away,” resumed wise 
Bertha, presently; “for I shall have to be so 
economical, and I think it will be easier ””— 
she was about to say, “‘away from everybody 
that I know,” but, fancying this sounded harsh, 
she altered it to ‘‘ away from London.” 

“ You seem to have some news, John,” here 
interposed Mrs. Hamilton. So her son-in-law 
to-be repeated his story to her, to find it quite 
as favourably received as by his betrothed. 

And thus, at last, the matter was settled. 
Kertha’s wedding was fixed for the same time 
as Elfie’s, and Mr. Hamilton’s house hecnme 
pervaded with the preparations for the yct 
distant event. 


(To be continued.) 
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ILLUSTRIOUS WOMEN 
COMPETITION. 
COMMENDED PAPER. 

By K. THoRNs. 
I.—SINGLE WOMEN. 


_Hamnah More.—Born in Hampshire, died in 
1828, aged 88 years. Although in the present 
day the works of this lady are little wn 
or read, yet in her own day she occupied—and 
worthily—a very prominent place among the 
earnest workers. It was a period when in all 

’ classes of English life education and religion 
were at a very low ebb. Among the lower 
classes the greatest ignorance prevailed, and 
both by her writings and personal example 
Hannah More drew the sympathy of ee 
to the poverty and crime of the agricultural 
labourer, and worked energetically in all educa- 
tional causes. 


Sarah Martin was born in Norfolk in 1791. 
Her father was a shoemaker, and his daugher 
earned her living in a very humble way as a 
dressmaker. Her heart was touched by hearing 
of the neglected state of the prisoners in the 
Yarmouth jail, and she obtained permission to 
visit them. For 24 years she carried on this 

work, in spite of her own poverty and 

ily weakness, and the good results of her 

ience and perseverance are second only to 

achieved by Mrs. Fry. A window is 
placed to her memory in Yarmouth Church. 


Frances Brown.—A blind poetess, born in 
Ireland. She may be said to have educated 
herself, showing great perseverance in studying 
and committing to memory all that was read to 
her. She became known by her poems, which 
are sweet and tuneful. About 1847 she visited 
Edinburgh, and there she was eagerly sought in 
literary circles. She wrote sketches, tales, and 
essays, all of which were gladly accepted by the 
great publishers, Messrs. Chambers. 


Miss Tucker (A.L.O.E.)—By her nom de 
plume of A.L.O.E. (a lady of England) Miss 
Tucker was known for many years as a writer 
of books for the young. At the age of 50 she 
left England to go as a missionary to India, and 
for many years she lived there labouring 
diligently for the people around her, by whom 
she was greatly beloved. She never returned 
to England, but died in India in 1895. 


Harriet Martineau.—Born in 1802. Always 
very delicate, she became almost entirely deaf 
before she was twenty. As she grew up it was 
her joy ar to accompany her brother in his 
studies, but, he being frequently from home, she 
was driven to depend upon her own resources, 
and showed the utmost perseverance under most 
trying difficulties. Her ‘Stories on Political 
Economy” ultimately proved one of her most 
successful works. In 1884 she visited America, 
where she was most warmly received, the 
Americans sympathising with the sentiments 
and political expressions of her books. She 
died in 1876. 


Miss Frederika Bremer.—A native of Sweden, 
where she was born in 1805. The works of this 
gies authoress were first introduced to the 

nglish people by Mary Howitt, and they were 
everywhere received most enthusiastically. In 
1849 she visited America, and in 1851 she came 
to England. In both countries she received a 
more than cordial weleome. Miss Bremer ever 
employed her pen in the cause of the poor and 
in pleading for their interests. Her best known 
novels are ** The H. Family,” ‘‘ The Neighbours,” 
and ‘“‘ The President’s Daughters.” 


Sister Dora.—In the manufacturing town of 
Walsall is erected a statue to one of England’s 
noblest women. As a sick nurse she won the 
love and admiration of all by her devotion to 
those who were suffering, and by her judgment 
and calm good sense she carried out measures 
calculated to be a blessing to all. Her name is 
held in the greatest veneration by the people. 


Grace Darling.—A heroine of humble life, dis- 


tinguished for ae hysical bravery and noble 
-sacrifice in her efforts to save fellow creatures 


froma terrible death. She died of consumption 
at an early age, being only 27 years old. Her 
father was a lighthouse-keeper on the Farne 
Islands, off the coast of Northumberland. When 
her noble conduct had made her known to the 
world she was sought out by many distinguished 
people, but retained always a gentle, retiring 

isposition which rather from than 
courted praise. 


Jane Austen.—Born in Hampshire in 1775, 
wrote a small number of novels, considered to 
be the most delicate and faithful pictures of 
English social life. She works out her 
characters by an infinite series of minute 
touches. Her two best novels are ‘‘ Emma,” 
and “‘ Pride and Prejudice.” Sir Walter Scott, 
Lord Macaulay, and other great writers were 
among her fervent admirers. She died at an 


early age. 


Miss Marsh, known as “‘ The Navvies’ Friend.” 
—She began her good work in 1851, and carried 
it on for many years. By her patience and 
devotion to their interests she won many of 
these rough men to a better life. She cared 
for them in every way. At the time of the 
Crimean War many navvies were sent out, and 
Miss Marsh would go down to see them off, and 
to beg them to remember all she had tried to 
teach them. Her work was most successful. 
She was born about 1815, the daughter of a 
clergyman at Colchester. 


II.—MARRIED WOMEN. 

“ George Eliot,” Marian Evans. — This 
gifted woman was a native of Warwickshire, 
where she was born in 1819. She has given 
us one truly great novel, viz., ‘‘ Adam Bede.” 
By this and “The Mill on the Floss” she is 
best remembered. She was an accomplished 
linguist and musician; her style is always 
strong and pure, and many of her sayings have 
become almost like proverbs. As, for example, 
when Mrs. Poyser, in “Adam Bede,” says, 
“Ah! he reminds me of that cock of ours, 
who allays seems to think the sun has got up 
on purpose to hear him crow.” 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu.— Born in 
London in 1689. From her infancy she was 
known as a beauty and a wit, and the story 
of her introduction to the Kit Kat Club, by 
her father, the Earl of Kingston, has been made 
the subject of a charming picture by an eminent 
artist. When very young she married Mr. 
Montagu, and went abroad with him, and it 
was while in Turkey that she became acquainted 
with the theory of inoculation for small-pox, 
which she afterwards, in the face of great 
opposition, introduced into England. That she 
was a highly-gifted woman is proved by her 
letters. 


Mrs. Fry.—This well-known i philan- 
thropist was a gentle Quaker lady, born in 
Norwich in 1780. She was the daughter of 
Mr. Samuel Gurney, and in 1800 she married 
Mr. Fry. Her devoted labours among the 
prisoners were the means of alleviating many 
of the miseries of the prison life of those days, 
and she carried on a noble Christian work 
among the degraded and miserable creatures 
who were crowded together in these haunts of 
wretchedness. 


Anne Hasseltine Judson.—Was born in Brad- 
ford, Massachusetts, in 1789. She married 
Adoniram Judson, and she is remembered as 
being the first American woman who resolved 
to leave her friends and country to bear the 
Gospel to the heathen in foreign climes. 


Duchess of Kent.—If among _ illustrious 
women we consider those who are best remem- 
bered by the influence they and their actions 
have had upon other women and upon the 
world at large, then indeed Victoria, Duchess 
of Kent, should occupy a very high place in 
the list. It can hardly be doubted that to her 


wise training and loving guidance England ' 


owes the noble character of one of her greatest 
sovereigns, and we can hardly ine how 
different England might have been had the 
mother of Queen Victoria been a woman of a 
careless or frivolous nature, or one possessing 
lower ideal of the duties of a ruler. 


Elizabeth Le Brun.—One of the few women 

inters the world has well-known. She wag 

rm in Paris in 1755, and from her earliest 
years she gave indication of her love for the art 
of painting, and at eight years of age in all 
seriousness she began the studies which culmi- 
nated in enduring fame. The celeb: ated Joseph 
Vernet gave her valuable advice. Unfortunately 
she e a marriage which brought upon her 
much — but she was = iol tio of a brave 
spirit and great energy, and she ed great 
distinction as a painter, and all pve pe 
regard as a woman. 


“‘ Little Miss Burney,” Madame D’Arblay.— 
Was born at Lyme Regis in 1752. Like many 
others who a’terwards became celebrated, she 
was as achild considered to be very dull, and 
among her playmates was ed “The 
Dunce.” Her first book was ‘‘ Evelina,” which 
achieved a most signal success. She was 
appointed to a post at the court of George III., 
as Keeper of the Robes; but here the fatigues 
consequent upon the duties required of her, and 
inability to carry on her literary life, caused her 
at length to Geontie seriously ill, and she 
resigned. She died in her 85th year. 


Lady Russell.—In the his‘ory of our country 
there are few nobler or more pathetic instances 
of devotion and love than that of Rachel, Lady 
Russell. In the reign of Charles II. her 
husband, Lord William Russell, was arrested in 
connection with the Rye House Plot. At his 
trial he was told he might have a secretary to 
take notes, &c., for him, but the entire 
assemblage looked up in amazement and pity 
when he replied, ‘‘ My wife is here to do it for 
me.” All her efforts to obtain his pardon were 
unavailing, and he was beheaded. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning.—This greatest 
poetess of our time was born in London in 1809, 
and began to write verses at eight years old. 
Always delicate, she suffered the more acutely 
from the terrible shock of seeing a dearly-loved 
brother drowned at the sea-side, and after this 
she spent several years ina darkened room. Of 
all her beautiful poems perhaps the best known 
is The Cry of the Children,” written in aid of 
the “ Factory Children’s Act’’— 

‘Do you hear the children crying, oh, my 
brothers ? 

Ere the sorrow comes with years. 

They are leaning their young heads against 
their mothers, 

And that cannot stop their tears.” 


[Madame de Stael was included in Miss 
Thorne’s “ Illustrious Married Women,” but the 
biography was not correct, and is therefore not. 
printed, Ep.) 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN 

MELBOURNE. 
Tue Hon. Secretary of “The United Council 
for Women’s Suffrage” has written to the 
Premier, asking whether it is the intention to 
include Woman’s Suffrage in the proposed Bill 
to amend the Constitution, and if so in what 
form, and whether the Bill will be introduced 
this session. The following answer has been 
received :— 

“Tn reply to the inquiries contained in your 
letter of the 24th inst., on behalf of the United 
Council for Woman’s Suffrage, I am directed 
the Premier to inform you that Woman's 
Suffrage will be introduced into Parliament this 
session.” 


MepicaL WomeEN IN Inp1a.—There are now, 
thanks to the London City Companies, 81x 
scholarships in connection with the Countess of 
Dufferin’s fund of the value of £50 each annually, 
for enabling women who have begun their 
medical career in India to take full degrees in 
England. 


FEMALE CRIMINALS. 
By Masor Grirritus 
(Her Majesty's Inspector of Prisons.) 


Some earnest students of the new science of 
criminal anthropol have recently directed 
their researches into the peculiarities of criminal 
woman. The process is much the same as that 
adopted in the investigation of the criminal 
man; the result also is similar. We have now 
put before us a particular type, a distinct and 
peculiar character, whose se existence is 
upon certain well 


may be questioned, perhaps, whether we gain 
much by what has Niicited ; whether the 
now published are not more curious than 
instructive. What useful p is served by this 
photographic portraiture of the female criminal is 
not exactly apparent, except perhaps that by 
ing criminal put upon our 
i —— those who exhibit them. Yet 
this mig t rere very inconvenient sometimes ; 
we might led to quarrel with or misju 
our best friends. For we here touch upon the 
really weak ya the one great flaw in the 
doctrines of the criminal anthropologist. It 
has no doubt been proved satisfactorily that 
evil-doers possess many purely personal qualities 
and characteristics; the awkward thing is that 
same peculiarities are encountered also 
among the most exemplary members of society. 
To this the Lombroso school answers that 
these last have never been sufficiently tempted ; 
that some day, given adequate inducement, the 
too, will certainly go astray. All that is le 
us, presumably, is to hope for the best; to con- 
tinue to associate with those whose looks should 
hang them, trusting that their innate wicked- 
ness may never drive them to suddenly shock 
and surprise us by their misdeeds. But we 
may take heart of » for the whole position 
is otherwise assailable; this theory ol the in- 
herent instinctive impulse to crime in certain 
individuals, cursed with unsought but in- 
eradicable imperfections, can be contested on 
other grounds. It is a well-known fact that 
evil-doers pass from the lesser to greater 
crimes; the old saying, Nemo repente fuit 
turpissimus, is an everlasting truth. The 
criminal anthropologists have never yet ex- 
ined how it is that the thief’s nose, which is 
ound to be a “turn up,” does not become the 
‘* crooked” in the murderer, when the thief 
ands, as he so often does, into the more 
heinous criminal. 

The vices most prominent in the feminine 
criminal are found to be great cruelty, a pas- 
sionate temper rising quickly into extravagant 
fury, an excessive craving for revenge, low 
cunning strongly developed, greed, shameless 
rapacity, an inordinate love of lucre, mendacit 
to the utter contempt of all truthfulness. Suc 
women are erotic, but not capable of pure, 
devoted love; they are weak in that maternal 
feeling which is usually the strongest sentiment 
in the feminine nature ; they are given to dissi- 
pation, audacious, violent, imperious, dominating 
weaker characters whether of their own or of 
the opposite sex, their vices, in a word, are of 
the male rather than the female. In planning 
crimes they exhibit much deliberation, can 
bide their time with fiendish patience, following 
out their purpose with unshakeable, unde- 
viating persistence, and when the moment of 
action arrives will strike without cowardly 
hesitation or any fear of future remorse. They 
are especially clever in instigating others to the 
commission of crime, using them as catspaws 
or agents, evading direct responsibility them- 
selves, and being strenuously persistent in 

_ denial, in obstinate refusal to confess. All 
these traits have been proved over and over 
again to exist in the worst types of female 
criminals, but happily their combination in one 
individual is extremely rare. When found in 
full development they constitute a type of extra- 
ordinary wickedness which the world does not 
often see. These are the class of “born” 
criminals, the very worst specimen of female 
offenders, the women of whom writers speak as 
**more cynical, more depraved, more terrible 
than any form of criminal male.” “The woman | 
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‘*but when she is she surpasses the man.” 


This, the worst type of female, the “ ae 
much so that the scientists readily admit that 
criminals form the large 
majority of female criminals. The two classes 
indeed overlap constantly, and it seems hardly 

to distinguish between them when 


criminal is not common in the softer sex. 


the ‘“ occasional” 


necessary 
discussing feminine criminol 
Many cases 


under a smilin 
poison or strikes the blow with a nice cal- 
culation of effect. 


She seldom shrinks, seldom falters after the 
deed is done, either in facing consequences or 


removing traces. Catherine Hayes havin 
caused her husband’s death wished to cut o 
his head with a penknife and boil it. Mrs. 
Manning dug the grave for her victim three 
weeks ahead, just in front of her kitchen fire, 


where she roasted and ate a goose the very 


afternoon of the crime. Kate Webster dis- 
membered the corpse of her mistress and boiled 


it piecemeal; Hannah Dobbs strangled a lodger 


and — her body downstairs to bury it 
amo es in a disused cellar. Dixblanc, the 
French cook, who murdered Madame Riel in 
Park Lane, did much the same. Female 
cruelty of a still more revolting kind was dis- 
lave by Mrs. Brownrigg and the two 

eteyards; the first of whom flogged her parish 
apprentices to death, having first starved and 

amefully ill-used them; the latter were 
milliners who tortured their employees under 
the most disgusting circumstances, killing them 
with refined cruelty and afterwards chopping 
their bodies to pieces. 

Within quite recent years the Irish woman, 
Mrs. Montagu, rivalled these monsters by her 
cruelty to her own children, and in the Staunton 
case, although the men were the principal 
agents, the two women were included in ‘the 
crime of taking an innocent life by cruel torture, 
‘‘a deed,” said the Judge, ‘‘ so black and hideous 
as to be unparalleled in all the records of crime.” 

Among the mixed motives that compel women 
to great crimes greed stands high, then comes 
the desire for vengance, the gratification of 
passionate hatred for real or fancied wrongs, 
the ungovernable outbreaks of fierce temper, 
the promptings of jealousy, for the female 
offender is an ardent lover, strong in love as in 
hate, and implacable when crossed or flouted. 
Feminine rage, often the forerunner of mania, 
is most noticeable perhaps within prison walls, 
and it is sometimes so spontaneous, so persis- 
tent and terrible, as to be only explained by 
actual mental derangement. The woman 
McCarthy, who, in Millbank, stabbed a matron 
without a moment’s warning, was, no doubt, a 
homicidal lunatic, but Flossie Fitzherbert was 
sane enough, and when she assaulted another 
matron and broke a medicine bottle into her 
skull she was carried away by momentary but 
quite uncontrollable ferocity. It was in a fit of 
passion of this kind that Dixblanc, chafing 
against what seemed unjust rebuke, turned on 
her mistress and struck her dead. For long- 
continued, indomitable ill-temper, the woman 
Julia Newman, who made Millbank hideous for 
nearly a year, will never be quite forgotten. 

When the woman of greatly perverted moral 
sense has been crossed in love, her thirst for 
vengeance has only been assuaged by the most 
terrible reprisals. One of the most hideous 
cases on record is perhaps that of Mary Blandy, 
who poisoned her father because he would not 
consent to her marriage with Captain Crans- 
town, whom he knew to be a miscreant and 
unprincipled fortune hunter. 

Poisoning is a crime peculiarly attractive to 
the female offender, as is proved by the hun- 
dreds of cases in which it has been perpetrated 
by them in times past and present. As I have 
written elsewhere, ‘its chief recommendation 
to them is its simplicity and the many facilities 
that are offered for its commission to a sex so 
generally employed as mistress, housewife, 
nurse, or cook.” It is a strange fact and a 


is seldom wicked,” says the Italian proverb, 


ogy. 

might be eT wf in corroboration 
of the alleged cold-blooded, callous cruelty of 
the female murderess, the savage determination 
with which she carries out her fell purpose ; no 
difficulties deter her, she can wait and watch 
for opportunity, concealing her devilish intention 
face, till at last she administers 
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further illustration of this contention that, 
according to the last statistics of crime in the 
United States, as furnished by the Census 
Bulletin of 1892, as many as 244 out of » 
general total of 393 female homicides were 
committed by women in “ personal service,” or, 
speaking more in detail, by 26 housewives, 50 
housekeepers, 188 servants, 16 washerwomen, 
and 10 nurses. No information is available of 
the method employed, but it may be safely 
inferred that poison was largely used. This 
would only be in harmony with all criminal 
experience. The crime which commended itself 
to Lucretia Borgia and Brinvilliers is still de. 
plorably prevalent. Rebecca Smith confessed 
on the scaffold, when about to suffer for poison- 
ing her baby onemonth old, that she had already 

isoned seven other children; Chesham, 
imitating the harridans who invented and sold 
Aqua Tofana, confessed that she had for years 
carried on a large business in removing hus- 
bands, both her own and others. Catherine 
Wilson was a wholesale poisoner whose foul 
practices were in all cases inspired by greed 
and who first used, if she did not actually 
discover, the properties of colchicum, the 
pretty violet flower of the meadow-saffron 
so familiar in Swiss summer fields, in the form 
of a slow and not easily detected poison. Fanny 
Oliver used prussic acid to get Hd of a husband 
who was insured in a burial society, and Madame 
Lafarge, whose case, being enveloped in much 
mawkish sentimentality, attracted world-wide 
attention at the time, did her husband to death 
with arsenic, the true ‘“‘ bungler’s”’ or “‘begin- 
"3? weapon, as its symptoms and the traces 


ner’s 
it leaves are so easily detected. ai 

It is agreeable to turn from these sombre 
details, from the black traits that show criminal 
women at their worst, and which, as has been 
said, are rare in their fullest development, to 
the smaller foibles, the blemishes, the blame- 
worthy but not deeply criminal failings of thcir 
eraryday life, mainly as seen when under 
restraint. Some of these the female offender 
shares with her more virtuous and immacu- 
late sister, but shows in an aggravated and 
exaggerated form; the vanity, for instance, 
which is strong even in the inmates of a 
prison; the intolerance of control and of 
constituted authority, for what in the best 
is mere obstinacy or self-assertion becomes 
in the worst direct defiance; the persis- 
tent misconduct, the fluent, shrewish tongue 
that will not be silenced; perversity in fact so 
marked as to be nearly unmanageable and 
incurable, especially when associated with a 
readiness to graver offence, or a morbid tendency 
to surrender and despair. On the other hand 
female prisoners have some pleasing traits; 
gratitude is very common among them, they 
are always sensible to kindness and sympathy, 
and can in truth be more easily governed 
through the gentler influences than by stern, 
unyielding discipline. 

Vanity in a female prisoner would be merely 
laughable if it were not so sad to behold. It is, 
however, the one touch of nature which proves 
the human kinship. a 

Prison matrons would be perpetually busy if 
they checked every attempt made by their 
charges to adopt the last fashionable coiffure ; 
“ fringes” are “ going out,” perhaps in general 
society, but they are still amazingly popular in 
prison. In the same way, once, when chignons 
were in vogue, the female felt happy whose locks. 
escaped the prison scissors and were long enough 
to fold over a pad of oakum. I have seen 
panniers and polonaises counterfeited, skirts 
draped or tied back, dress improvers manu- 
factured out of whalebones or horsehair; no 
doubt, when the present ‘‘ bell” skirt is fading 
out of fashion it will be largely patronised in 
gaol. The craze for personal adornment leads 
women to skim the grease off their scanty allow- 
ance of soup, with which they plaster their hair. 
I once knew an aged prisoner who was caught 
scraping the dust from the red brick cell wall to 
serve her as rouge. 

Some more estimable qualities may be noticed. 
I must contest Lombroso’s theory that maternal 
affection is generally wanting among female 
offenders; it is directly contradicted by my 
experience. I have found ‘the children’s 
ward ’’ quite a model nursery, and prisoner- 
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exemplary in their care and attention. 
genie be that when at large, relieved from the 
controlling eye of authority, the criminal is less LADIES. 


tionate, but I much question whether she 
oe worse than others of her class. Anokher By Mrs. E. L. Cuamperuarn, F.R.H.S. 


prs point in the female (as well as in the male) 
d is her unw ASPIDISTRAS. 


jurance earied patience and devotion 

ursing the sick. Of course it may be urged, 
A CORRESPONDENT has asked me what to do 
with her aspidistras, which are large and have 


n 
a contra, that here again she is under super- 
vision, that hospital works form an agreeable ) 
to the monotony of prison routine ; stil] | cut from their pots, and she thinks an article on 
these useful plants would be welcome to many 
readers of the Woman's Sicnat. I am only 


with all due deductions the fact remains that 

the prisoner nurse is deft-fingered, soft-footed, 
too glad to take this hint, and wish other 
readers of this column would sometimes let me 


and kindly in her ministrations. The 
sympathy for the sick is extended even to the . 

ae what information would be helpful to 

em. 


officers over them, and I am forcibly reminded 
of the case of a matron whose slow death of 
; Now I am very often consulted about aspidis- 
tras, and notice that the name itself is a great 


t disease was touchingly respected by 
the universal and spontaneous resolve of all the . 
stumbling-block to most inquirers. Very many 
call it “that plant with a hard name” (not 


‘aoners to “give no trouble” during her last 
_ It was usually a very unruly prison, too. | 4.1. 
4 distinctive—there are somany on which “learned 
men” have bestowed names hard and ugly). 


Of the gratitude which lies low in the 
Several have substituted “the unkillable plant,” 


offender's heart, but which can be reached by 

judicious treatment, I shall quote but one A 
or “that eg you can’t kill, do what you will 
to it.” One original genius said “that plant 


instance. It is that given in Scougal’s Scenes 
m a Silent World, an admirable mono- C 
you can leave in your will.” 
Of the remainder, nine out of ten say 


hh on Laney life. A hardened offender, 
ne with sixty-four convictions against her 
Sr ibroee Lee have classed her as a aspedestra instead of aspidistra. As a help to 
“born” criminal—arrived scowling and sullen those who would correct themselves of this 
under a fresh sentence. Her conduct corre- | ©°r I would se they should recollect 
nded with her sullen demeanour, and was that the name is derived from the Greek word 
Aspidiseon, a small circular shield, resembling 
in form the curious sessile (or stemless) blossom 


continuously defiant and refractory, until an 

unofficial visitor took her in hand. Then “she see : 
of the aspidistras. The plants were introduced 
from China and Japan in the twenties, and 


Leer a arp ree a being — gentle, 
ient, and dee rateful to th hi 
Liga reat ESE ose Wor. | belong to the natural order Liliacee. 
Reference to books of horticulture will con- 


she found to her utter amazement to be really 
anxious to help and comfort her.” It was there : : : 

she had first met with pity or kindness from her firm the just claim of these plants to be described 
fellow creatures, and the first touch of human as “unkillable,” for the opinions expressed as to 
sympathy melted her despair as sunshine their mode of culture are utterly contradictory. 
softens ice. One first-rate authority says: ‘‘ They thrive in 

Nothing is more remarkable in the annals almost any ordinary garden soil, but grow best 
of crime than its steady diminution among in rich loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and require 
females in England in recent years. In the plenty of moisture.” My version is, use only 
last decade there has been a decrease of the loam and sand, omit leaf-mould or any other 
41 per cent. in the total numbers imprisoned, soil retentive of moisture, for aspidistras require 
comparing 1892-8 with 1882-8, Although the | be kept rather dry, and any kind of sodden, 
prison population cannot be taken as a final damp soil makes them sickly. I honestly think 
test of the conditions of crime, the fact cannot readers will find this plan answer best; if they 

have a L preenea for leaf-mould, and feel con- 

strained to use it, then let them intermix » good 
deal of sand, and that very coarse. When I say 
keep rather dry, I do not mean that the soil 
should ever be allowed to get intoa perfectly 
hard, moistureless mass, but that after one good 
watering it should be allowed to become nearly 
quite dry before having another. 

Aspidistras do not often want repotting, as 
they are very slow- growing plants, and 
for that same reason should never be put 
into a pot much larger than that they 
previously occupied, and they should have 
plenty of drainage. Almost any time of year 
will suit, except, of course, in very severe 
cold; but March or early autumn are pre- 
ferable seasons. They are increased by division 
of roots, and propagated by suckers. It is 
quite easy to divide the roots, as there are no 
small, fine fibres to become torn in the parting. 
The fibres are thick and tough, and only get 
matted if the plant has been years in the same 
pot; even then they are easily pulled apart 
without breaking if the soil is allowed to get 
dry, so that you can crumble it away, and 
separate the fibres with the fingers. Supposing 
the plant has been kept too wet, and the soil is 
black, sodden and sour, then very likely some 
of these cord-like roots will be soft, dark- 
coloured and rotten. Cut all such parts—and 
any that threaten to go the same way —clean 
away with a sharp knife. If this merely reduces 
the size of the root, plant in a smaller pot 
accordingly. 

Sometimes a plant will make more growth 
one side than another, or have tall and shorter 
leaves in an irregular way, spoiling its shape. 
In repotting this can be corrected by placing 
the taller leaves in the centre and small ones 
round; if a big plant, perhaps you may make 
two in smaller pots, using a group of medium- 
sized leaves for the second pot. 

No plant has fewer pests; worms in the pots, 
of course, do mischief, sometimes (but rarely) 
it gets red spider if kept very dry and in a hot, 
dry atmosphere ; more often the roots become 


The broad, smooth leaves should be kept free 

thy if 
its are choked up. Here, again, the 
aspidistra is one of the easiest plants to manage, 
the very breadth and smoothness offering such 
a good surface for the water, whether applied 
by sponge, syringe, or the more natural process 
of exposure to heavy rain. Their very hardi- 
ness causes them to be commonly used for the 
decoration of hall and staircases; both dusty 
situations, especially in towns. People don't 
always recollect this—I wish they would. It 
would often be preferable to see no plants at 
all than to behold leaves smothered with dust 
and flue from the passing and repassing of the 
household. If no one else can spare time, one 
of the children might. be taught to give a few 
minutes once or twice a week to clean the 
leaves, the palm of the hand, or a little bit of 
flat board, being held under the leaves, to 
prevent their splitting by the pressure of the 
sponge on the upper surface. 


Repty To “SToxe Newineton.”’—You give 
no pseudonym, but will recognise this, I trust. 
You will see I have immediately acted on your 
suggestion, and have said everything simpl, 
that there is to say about Aspidistras. I shall 
be very glad of any other hint from you as to 
what will help you or others to manage your 
plants. 


—— 
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FRESHNESS OF FEELING. 


Fresuness of feeling is, as an American 
exchange justly says, one of the most charming 
characteristics of a middle-aged man or woman. ’ 
We are all familiar with men and women, not 
out of the twenties, who have the air of having 
exhausted all the resources of delight. They 
appear to have been the whole round of human 
interests, and to have explored them so 
thoroughly that they cannot be surprised or 
greatly moved. Children of wealthy parents 
introduced too early to the life of their elders 
often betray this unlovely characteristic. The 
zest of work they never knew, and the zest of 
amusement and diversion has palled upon them. 
On the other hand, those who have worked 
too long or intensely in a single line often 
exhaust their power of taking interest in 
other things, or of being strongly moved 
by them. The business man on & vacation, 
though confronting him is the loveliest land- 
scape, sees nothing but stock quotations, or the 
clergyman sees nothing but the heads of ser- 
mons. It is doubtful if anything but ® pro 
found upheaval of the inner life can impart 
freshness of feeling to the man who has drunk 
so deeply of pleasure that he stirred up 4& 
muddy and impure sediment in the very foun- 
tains of happiness. But most of us have it 
wholly within our power by moderate living, by 
wholesome recreation, by occasional change of 
scene, and by cultivating every day a variety of 
interests, to preserve that emotional responsive- 
ness which enables us to greet the light of the 
morning and the glories of the heavens with 
keen delight, to enter into the joys and sorrows 
of others, to welcome the appearance of a 
bright book, or to refresh ourselves with the 
conversation of friends.— The Outlook. 


be overlooked when the decrease is so strongly 
marked. Moreover, during these ten years 
there has been a general increase of the popula- 
tion of 25 per cent. If the statistics are sifted 
and the figures taken according to the gravity 
of misdeeds and sentences, the decrease is still 
more surprising. The average total of con- 
victs, the females, that is to say who have 
been sentenced to penal servitude for terms of 
three years and upwards, was in 1892-3 
just 245, as against 887 in 1882-8, a dimi- 
nution of 72 per cent.; in the “local” 
prisons, those for lesser terms and offences, the 
decrease has been 33 per cent., but the two 
combined give the figure already quoted of 
41 per cent. Another highly satisfactory fea- 
ture is found by examining the figures further 
and comparing the ages of criminals in custody. 
This clearly shows that the principal decrease 
as occurred among the younger criminals, in 
other words, that the supply is being cut off at the 
source, that fewer recruits are enlisted or drawn 
into the great army of’ crime. But the older 
habitual criminals continue to flock in; nothing 
seemingly will eradicate the poison when it has 
once been taken into the system; the woman 
ve has fallen into evil ways seldom recovers 
er position. Now in 1892-3 the largest 
proportion of female prisoners in custody 
is still represented by those who have been 
ries often convicted; in 1882-3 this total was 
heer in 1892-3 it was 9,408. Sharply con- 
asted with these figures the first convictions, 
sd those who have been convicted but once, 
Whit up in the manner already described. 
; ile these in 1882-3 were 7,008, now in 
892-3 there were only 4,377. 

A further but somewhat remote diminution 
din be expected when the old hands gradually 
Isappear.—North American Review. 


—— 
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MISS AGNES SLACK IN CANADA. 


Miss AGnes Stack was presented by Bishop 
Vincent to the Chautauqua Assembly, U.S.A., 
on August 4th. Five thousand handkerchiefs 
promptly waved a welcome to the secretary of 
the World’s W.C.T.U. The following evening 
the British flag was specially sent from James- 
town, a distance of twenty miles, to drape the 
table when Miss Slack addressed the assembly. 
On August 9th she preached in the St. Paul’s 
Methodist Church, St. Catherine’s, Ontario, 
Canada. On the 10th the Dominion W.C.T.U. 
gave Miss Slack a reception at Grimsby Park, 
when the Rev. D. Benson, of Montreal, and 
others welcomed her to Canada. She returned 
to the States on August 13th, but has promised 
to address meetings in Montreal, Ottawa and 
Toronto later on. 
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; ee only failure one ought to fear is failure 
0 cleave to the purpose one sees to be best. 
George Eliot. 
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.EXERCISE FOR WOMEN. 


‘‘Bur though good health be one of the 
greatest blessings of life, never make a 
boast of it, but enjoy it in silence. We so 
naturally associate the idea of female 
delicacy and softness with a correspondent 
delicacy of constitution, that when a woman 
speaks of her great strength, her good 
appetite, her ability to bear excessive 
fatigue, we recoil at the description in a 
way she is little aware of.’’ Thus murmurs, 
from out his calf-skin sepulchre, the ghost 
of Dr. Gregory, who was, by virtue of his 
‘Father's Legacy to his Daughters,” the 
guide, philosopher, and friend of our 
eighteenth-century ancestresses. What 
would be the feelings of that amiable old 
ghost if it could hear and see, as well as 
speak, and might observe the manners and 
customs of the present-day lady? Women 
in the dissecting-room, women addressing 
crowded and excited audiences of voters 
in contested elections, women sitting 
as representatives on public bodies, wo- 
men taking university degrees, women 
allowed by a Married Woman’s Pro- 
perty Act to forbid their husbands “ inter- 
meddling’ with their money - business, 


women forming swimming clubs, playing 
at lawn tennis, and riding, perhaps, in 
‘rational ’’ garb on cycles! The chances 
are that the good ghost, retreating in 
horror to the refuge of Hades, would aver 
that a world in which women were allowed 
to perform the intellectual feats just enu- 
merated must needs be a world from which 
all notion of “female softness and delicacy ”’ 
had departed, and that, therefore, the 
daughters whose behaviour he directed 
need no longer trouble themselves to assume 
the virtue of sickliness if they have it not. 
It is futile, my children, he might say, to 
seek admiration now-a-days on the score 
that you cannot eat your dinners or endure 
fatigue; you may as well give it up alto- 
gether, and make before all the world such 
practical declarations that you have: health 
and strength as are conveyed by your 
joining a swimming club or playing at 
tennis. Boast even, if you will, that you 
enjoy enough of the greatest blessing of 
existence, good health, to allow you to 
ride upon a cycle; the nineteenth-century 
man, I find, does not recoil from you, but 
will positively sometimes ride you upon 
that machine known as a tandem. 

It is amusing to measure the change 
between the ideal of woman’s habits in 
the old and in the present days by con- 
trasting such a passage as the one above 
cited with modern ideas on the same sub- 
ject. The notion that a lovable woman 
must be able only to lie upon a sofa 
and speak in feeble tones of her fragile 
and delicate state of health is com- 
pletely exploded. We no more admire 
the coarse, big-boned woman, with a 
strident voice and harsh skin and bristly 
hair, than did our forefathers, but we 
have found out that health is a condition 
of beauty. We have discovered how much 
more lovely is the natural clear complexion 
that belongs to a good constitution than 
the pasty painted face of the ‘delicate’ 
woman who does not take exercise. We 
have learned to admire the rounded con- 
tours and the supple movements which 
come of due muscular exertion. We have 
realised that a fragile constitution means 
early decrepitude. We have studied, too, 
some of the laws of heredity, and we 
know now that a strong race of hardy men, 
such as made Sparta famous, are the sons 
of mothers trained to exercise like the 
Spartan women, and not of frail beings 
who boast of their lack of appetite and of 
their inability to bear fatigue. Some of us, 
after much experience, have even had our 
eyes open to the fact that poor health does 
not imply amiability, but that the feeble 
creature is apt to be querulous and exacting. 

Science, descending from the last-century 
pedestal, condescends to instruct us in the 
rationale of this fact. She tells us that the 
organs require general exercise to keep 
them in a state of health, and that the liver 
especially is affected by the observance or 
neglect of this law. Now, to the liver 
must be ascribed most of those moral in- 
fluences, good and bad, which the ancients 
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assigned to the heart on the one hand ang 
to the spleen on the other. A healthy 
organ means good temper, kindliness, ang 
cheerfulness, an unhealthy one spite 
peevishness, andill-humour. Science rng 
another page in her book, and instructs ys 
that the oxygenation of the blood proceeds 
more rapidly, and is accomplished more 
effectively, while exercise is being taken. 
and suggestively adds, to quote an eminent 
physiologist, ‘‘ stupidity in reptiles is asgo. 
ciated, as it often is in man, with a venomous 
and rancorous disposition, and these defects, 
both intellectual and moral, seem to depend 
on an imperfect oxidation of the blood 
corpuscles.” The tendency of the age ig 
to cultivate health, not merely for its 
physical, but also for its moral advantages; 
and most people have sense enough to see 
that what we wish our women to be we 
must train them to be proud to appear 
to be. 

Hence, every year sees an increase in 
the number of our girls who play at some 
active game—tennis, rounders, golf, and 
even cricket—who cycle, swim and skate. 
Already the consequences of the improved 
state of feeling that this indicates are 
visible. The proportion of girls who are 
tall and well-formed at present is extra- 
ordinary. With this development of 
physique, disease has not disappeared, but 
‘‘hysterics,” fainting fits, sudden weepings, 
and the general malaise and delicacy that 
used to be so common have all ‘gone out 
of fashion.” Athletics, of course, may be 
overdone—by boys and young men, per- 
haps, such sports are very commonly 
overdone—but there is little danger yet of 
this in the case of girls, as a rule, while 
the benefits of the change of life amongst 
the women in this respect are obvious. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


A GOLDEN opportunity presents itself for an 
important reform with regard to the un- 
fortunately large number of young women and 
girlsin our workhouses and Poor Law infirmaries. 
From those whose business it is to administer 
the Poor Law—the 648 Boards of Guardians in 
England and Wales—the complaint is often 
heard that the regulations of the Local Govern- 
ment Board are so stringent that it is impossible 
for them to introduce changes which would be 
obviously most desirable. Now, however, the 
central authority has itself made suggestions 
for improvement in the form of a circular 
addressed to all the Union Boards, on Classifi- 
cation in workhouses. And on no point is this 
circular more emphatic than on the need for 
the separation of girls of blameless character, 
or who have swerved for the first time, from 
“ women whose previous life has been such that 
their influence can scarcely fail to be prejudicial 
to those who are associated with them, whether 
in connection with the laundry work, the 
nurses, or otherwise.” Many and many @ te 
spectable servant, or factory girl, or even # 
friendless shop assistant, has absolutely no 
resort when attacked by illness but the Poor 
Law infirmary, and it is a deplorable arrange 
ment which compels her close association with 
persons whose language and habits must revolt 
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Other places, other manners ! It was, accord- 
ing to the Jewish Chronicle, for the first time, 
a few days ago, that a woman could and did 
ride outside a tramcar in Berlin. Possibly the 
Exhibition may have had some connection with 
the innovation, just as at the time of our second 
Great Exhibition, now thirty-four years ago, 
many of our friends and cousins, and even aunts, 
from the country, climbed to the “‘ knife board” 
for the first time in their lives—and it was 
climbing, because at that date omnibuses were 
not provided with staircases and balustrades. 
Those adventurous spirits of the sixties had no 
law to bar their way, excepting that of custom, 
but the Berlinerinnen have had to petition the 
authorities for permission to mount, so no wonder 
that the first young lady to avail herself of 
the new permit should have been stared at and 
smiled at, had hats raised and handkerchiefs 
waved in her honour, and that when she 
descended from the car everyone on the top 
should have said, “Ich gratuliere Ihnen, 
Fraulein.” 


forms of application from Monsieur le Ministre de 
I'Instruction Publique, 6e Bureau de l’Enseigne- 
ment Primaire, Ministre de 1'Instruction 
Publique, Paris. Miss Williams, President of the 
Franco-English Guild, 41 Rue Guy-Lussac, Paris, 
is authorised by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion to supply any further information that may 
be required. By permission of the French 
Minister of Public Instruction an examination 
will be held in London in October. 


eee, 
her, to say nothing of the danger to her morals 
should her character be none of the strongest. 
So strongly is the risk of such corrupting 
influences realised by those who have not 
shrunk from contact with a sad subject that the 
committees of some of the maternity hospitals 
admit what they term a “ first case” rather 
than expose a girl to workhouse associations. 


* * * 
This matter is one which public opinion 
will regard as the special business of women 
ians. Although they form but a small 
section of the army of 29,000 members of union 
boards—their total number for England and 
Wales being 890—-still rather more than half the 
boards have ladies on them, and from only four 
counties—Radnor, Rutland, Cambridge, and 
Huntingdon--are they entirely absent. Wher- 
ever there is a lady on the board—even if there 
be only one—this recommendation as to classifi- 
cation ought to be stringently carried out. 
Colleagues or officials may possibly be fertile in 
finding reasons why not to do it, but a sound 

outside opinion will say, it must be done. 
a oe 


Classification in our workhouses between the 
sick and the well, the old and the young, the 
respectable and the abandoned, is a reform 
which has been slowly progressing during the 
last four decades. When Miss Louisa Twining 
began to visit these establishments, now, as she 
gays, some 40 years ago, separation of any kind 
was in an elementary stage, and there are 
country unions still in which there is no 
separate accommodation for the children. 
Pauper schools have, however, been instituted 
very widely, and so rapidly have ideas of a 
reformed administration of the Poor Law ad- 
vanced that a great many guardians—and pro- 
bably a large majority of London lady guardians 
—are now seeking to supersede this system by 
that of boarding-out as in Scotland, or of 
cottage homes. 


Helene Lange, who on the platform and in 
the press has taken a leading part in the woman 
movement in Germany, contributes an article 
to the August number of Cosmopolis on 
‘“‘ Frauenwahlrecht” (woman's suffrage). After 
combating the stock objections, which in this 
country have almost become venerable by age, 
Fraulein Lange remarks: ‘‘ Not that women 
are going to bring a heaven upon earth. Taken 
all in all they are not more perfect than men. 
But they are different ; they give completeness; 
‘sie erginzen den Mann.’ They have the 
instinct of motherhood, and a direct sympathy 
with nature, and these it is which the world 
at this moment wants. And the difference 
between the life of a community in which there 
is only the influence of men, and one in which 
men and women work together, is like that 
between two households, one under the rule of 
an excellent father, and another in which father 
and mother preside conjointly.” And then the 
writer adds that Lady Henry Somerset’s motto 
is the true one, and that what the miserable 
world (‘die verarmte Welt”’) so urgently needs 
is this mother-love which woman only can give. 


* % % 


Miss Klumpke was one of the staff of six— 
the other five being gentlemen—whom Dr. 
Common had under his command as head of 
that branch of the Government Eclipse Expedi- 
tion which established itself on the north side 
of the Varanger Fjord. The party sailed in the 
Norse King, and among the passengers were 
several ladies interested in astronomical obser- 
vation. Dr. Common, who is president of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, entrusted Miss 
Klumpke with the time observations while he 
was engaged in photographing the corona and 
its spectrum. The weather proved cloudy, and 
not a trace of the corona and its prominences 
was visible. Sir Robert Ball says, indeed, that 
he found it impossible to distinguish between 
the extinction of. light from cloud and the 
extinction from totality, but he adds: ‘ Miss 
Klumpke was, however, so fortunate as to be 
able to note the exact moment through her 
telescope, and this is, at least, one valuable 
observation which is doubly acceptable amid 
the almost universal failure.” 


* * * 


* a * 


As for the chances of the near future Fraulein 
Lange says, with blunt directness, men will 
not give women the vote till they find that it 
is to their interest to do so; that they will be 
moved not by the abstract justice of the claim, 
but by the benefit to the general welfare arising 
from the influence of women. In Germany 
it is only the Social Democratic party that has 
put Woman’s Suffrage on its programme. The 
workman sees his and other men’s wives taking 
an equal share in the daily struggle for a live- 
lihood; the other parties in the State do not 
take woman seriously, they see only the lady, 
not the woman. Considering the different cir- 
cumstances of England and Germany, Fraulein 
Lange concludes that the surest way for the 
daughters of the Fatherland to gain political 
power is by word and action—“ durch Wort und 
That ’—to claim a right to every kind of work, 
private or public, and to prove their fitness for 
its accomplishment. 

x  * * 


Miss Georgiana E. Ormerod, whose death 
took place at Torrington House, St. Albans, 
last week, was second only to her sister, Miss 
Eleanor A. Ormerod, as an accomplished 
authority on insect life. She also possessed 
unusual skill with pencil and brush. Some of 
the latest. specimens of her work are to be seen 
in the University of Edinburgh in the, Ormerod 
collection of agricultural entomology, to which 
she contributed the coloured drawings of in- 
jurious insects. Miss Georgiana Ormerod was 
a good linguist, as well as a student of several 
branches of natural history. She was 73 years 
of age, and the loss of her close and life-long 
companionship will be a sad blow to the younger 
sister, who is so well known to the public as 


Excellent opportunities are afforded for acquiring one of the chief authorities of the day on all 
athorough knowledge of the French language and that relates to insect life, in} agricultural and 


literature, Candidates for these | osts can obtain | horticultural science. 
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There is another matter, not altogether re- 
mote from classification, which seems to call 
for the intervention of some authority. Trained 
nurses are, it is said, extremely reluctant to 
undertake duty in workhouse infirmaries, because 
the regulations are so irregular, and they are 
themselves liable to serve under a dual, or even 
atriple, control. In one large union, for instance, 
the Superintendent of Nurses has no power to 
grant leave of absence, and a nurse must have 
the permission of both Master and Matron 
before she goes out. Worst of all, perhaps, 
was the case where the Master and Matron 
were at variance, and the nurse who went out 
with the permission of the one authority was 
reported to the Guardians by the other as having |. 
disobeyed rules. The Matron was responsible 
for the nursing, and the Master for the nurses’ 
exits. 


One evening this summer, at a beautifut 
health resort on the borders of the Tyrol, o 
party of guests were discussing the question of 
‘the wife’s income.” Two German ladies, who, 
since the famous days of ’48, have been writing 
and working on behalf of the elevation of their 
sex, maintained that every wife who is of full 
age should have power of disposal over her 
property. ‘‘ Nonsense,” exclaimed a learned 
professor ; but his wife, whose opinion he never 
thought of asking on any subject of intellectual 
interest, chimed in: ‘I entirely agree with the 
ladies, and I know my husband would never 
allow his daughters to marry without having 
their property settled upon them.” Then another 
gentleman, an “ assessor,” set forth his views 
on a man’s proper pride. ‘A just man would 
never suffer anyone to dictate to him what 
he ought to do. I should regard such ®& 
demand on the part of the parents as an insult, 
and withdraw from the engagement.” There- 
upon a wealthy landowner said, with a little 
derisive laugh: “Then I cannot count upon you 
as a son-in-law, for I have quite made up my 
mind not to leave my hard-earned money to be 
squandered by a possibly spendthrift son-in-law, 
and my Lieschen is quite of my opinion.” At 
this Miss Lieschen promptly spoke up, declaring 
that no young man who was not a fortune 
hunter would object to a settlement. The dis- 
cussion continued some time till the bright 


* * * 


English girls who cannot afford the cost of a 
Parisian school, and are desirous of acquiring 
French as it is spoken, have special facilities for 
doing so if they compete, and prove successful, 
for the vacant posts in the French training 
colleges. English student- teachers in these 
colleges are required to pay the sum of £16 
(400 francs) to the French Government, and to 
give at most 10 hours’ instruction in English 
each week. In return they receive board and 
lodgings from the 1st October to the 31st July, 
holidays included, with permission to attend all 
the French classes that are held in the college. 
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of her head from the kitchen to the coal-cellar, 
and left her there insensible. She next saw her 
husband outside a public-house, and gave him 
into custody. When arrested the prisoner 
threatened to blow his wife’s brains out. What 
a fate the wretched woman may expect when 
the husband’s term of imprisonment expires ! 


young son of the chief opponent of the woman's 
claims declared: ‘I see a way out of the diffi- 
culty. I am sure that every honourably-minded 
man seeking the hand of a rich girl would 
himself propose that her money should be pro- 
tected by a contract.” “Bravo,” said the 
landowner, “I would give you my daughter as 
a bride if she were quite of your age.” ‘You 
forget, papa,” said the daughter, ‘“ Lieschen is 
not given, she chooses.” This closed the con- 
versation. Next morning someone sent an 
account of it to the Leipzig Newe Bahnen with 
the addendum: It is the duty of mothers to 
instil into their sons that young man’s high 
sense of honour. 


* * * 


Mrs. Wight, President of the Brighton Branch 
of the N.B.W.T.A., was the spokeswoman at 
Brewster Sessions for Brighton last week, when 
a joint memorial was presented by the local 
temperance societies and the Brighton Women’s 
Liberal Association. Mrs. Wight, with whom 
were several ladies, was able to speak feelingly 
of the sufferings of the children, and adduced 
the case of a woman who had been brought up 
29 times for drunkenness, and to the fact that 
the homes for inebriate women were all filled. 
This personal testimony from ladies who speak 


* * %* 


The magistrate at the North London Police 
Court had an unusually brutal case of wife 
assault to deal with last Saturday. The defen- 
dant was 48 years of age, and a vellum binder 


in the employ of Messrs. Waterlow. He came 
home late on Friday night and attacked his 
wife as she lay in her bed. She managed to 
escape into her sons’ room and creep for refuge 
under their bed. Their boys locked the door, but 
the father threatened to burst it open, so they 
admitted him. Not noticing his wife he retired, 
but soon returned with a paraffin lamp, which he 
threw at the poor woman under the bed, and 
the broken glass of the well inflicted some severe 
cuts. Finally, a policeman appeared and he bound 
up the wounds with his handkerchief and took 
the maimed and bruised woman to adoctor. In 
court the next morning the constable said that 
he knew for a long time the prisoner had treated 
his wife with great brutality. The man’s 
defence was that his wife drank, and had once 
attempted to commit suicide. “I attempted 
to commit suicide because of your brutality,” 
was the wife’s rejoinder. Mr. Paul Taylor, the 
magistrate, said this was no wonder, seeing the 
awful existence she had had with her husband, 
whom he ordered to prison for six months with 
hard labour, and a separation order would, he 
said, be granted the wife with 15s. a week for 
maintenance, to commence at the expiration of 
the term of imprisonment. The story is soon 
told, but what a terrible picture it is of the 
domestic manners of the last years of the nine- 
teenth century! It is no use trying to per- 
suade ourselves that this is an isolated 
case. If it were the newspapers would be 
ringing with it. Such brutalities are going 
on day by day in our very midst; they vary 
only in the greater or less degree of their 
excessiveness and in the amount of punishment 
which the magistrate orders—and the law does 
not permit him a very wide limit. Women do 
not demand a law of vengeance, but they cannot 
help asking, is there any class of the community 
so subjected to physical violence as the wife of 
the British workman ? 


* * * 


On Monday last another gentle specimen of 
the British husband, describing himself as “a 
rough handful,” of whom the police had best 
beware, was sent to prison for three months by 
Mr. Curtis Bennett at Marylebone Police-court. 
The wife, who appeared with her head heavily 
bandaged, and carried her baby in her arms, 
stated that on Saturday night she was in the 
basement of the house putting the child to bed 
when her husband called her. Before she had 
time to answer he ran downstairs and belaboured 
her about the head with a frying-pan until she 
was well-nigh insensible. He then pummellcd 
her with his fists in the face and kicked her in 
the eye, after which he dragged her by the hair 


tendents. 


‘that they do know” is especially valuable, 


and if more of them would have the courage 
and take the trouble to present themselves 
before licensing committees they might exercise 
considerable influence on the decisions of those 
bodies. In this case only two new full licenses 
were granted, each for houses in new neigh- 
bourhoods in the outskirts, one such license 
being conceded on condition that the licenses 
for two beerhouses were surrendered. 


* * * 


The ‘ Congress for the Interests of Women,” 


which opens at Geneva on September 8th, will 
be attended by delegates from the German, 
French and Italian Cantons, but not from any 
other country. The subjects for discussion are, 
Philanthropy, the Education of Girls, Women’s 
Wages and Employments, Insurance against 
Accident and Sickness, Women in Public 
Administration, 
Women, on which latter topic it is satisfactory 
to note that Professor Louis Bridel is to speak. 
He is one of the staunchest friends of justice to 
women, as those who met him two years ago 
when he visited London will well remember. 


and the Legal Position of 


Emity Hii. 


Se —————— 


A MAJORITY OF WOMEN 
TEACHERS. 


Miss Mary G. Hay, State Superintendent, 


Franchise Department, Indianapolis, writes 
that at present women teach more than half the 


schools of the State. About one-third the high 
schools in the State have women principals. 
Three Indiana cities have women for superin- 
There is no good reason why the 

oftice of County Superintendent should not be 
open to women. The office is filled acceptably 
by women in Illinois and other Western States. 
Some years ago the Attorney-General held 
that a woman was not eligible to the office of 
County Superintendent because the was not a 
‘ citizen,” but the courts have not settled the 
question. It is true that the law says that the 
Superintendent “shall be a citizen of such 
county,” but it is evident from the context that 
the word “citizen’’ is used in the sense of 
‘+ yesident,”’ rather than in the sense of ‘‘ voter.”’ 
It is not an elective office. The County 
Superintendent is appointed just as the City 
Superintendent is appointed. The city school 
board is not restricted—a superintendent may 
be selected from another county, or from another 
State. The law-makers seemed to think that 
the County Superintendent ought to be a 
resident of the county which he was to serve, 
and in saying so used the word citizen instead 
of resident. 
Next November will decide the fate of female 
franchise in Indianapolis. A triumph is pre- 


dicted by the more enthusiastic among the 
workers. 
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A GLANCE AT THE FRENCH 
WOMAN. 


Her home, her family, her visite, and dinners 
and the theatres round off the sum of life, 
These fill it completely, too. 


The French woman, as a rule, does not go out 
before her second breakfast, at about twelve 
o’clock, at which meal her husband and her 
children are present, unless her boys are day. 
boarders at one of the great Government or 

riests’ schools. Her household duties fill all 

er mornings. She has her early interview with 
the cook, arranges the bill of fare with her, and 
sends her off to buy the day’s provisions, after 
settling with her for what was spent the day 
before, carefully itemised on the cook’s account- 
book. I have said ‘‘ day’s provisions,” for the 
small French apartments have no space for 
store-rooms or closets, even in fine houses. 
Then the other orders of the day have to be 
given, and, usually, all tradespeople are told 
to call between ten and twelve. The lace- 
washer and mender, the corset-maker, the 
glove-cleaner, the seamstress, even the shoe. 
maker, will come to one’s house for orders or to 
show goods. Once a week the washerwoman 
comes to bring back last week’s clothes and 
take home this week’s, and linen, servant's 
clothes and aprons too, for not a dish-towel is 
washed in the apartment. The contents of the 
outgoing bundle have to be counted and written 
down in the washerwoman’s presence, the in- 
coming lot has to be compared with the book 
and paid for. All this takes time. In many 
homes a trusted maid attends to this duty, but 
the French housekeeper likes to supervise her 
own affairs whenever she can. 


When there are children much of their 
wardrobe is made at home, and when the little 
irls begin to learn they are not sent to school, 
= are taken, either by their mothers or a 
governess, to various classes twice a week, 
where they learn their own language, and music, 
or drawing or other accomplishments. The 
number of these classes sometimes fills every 
afternoon in the week. I know mothers here 
who give up all their time to their children, not 
only accompanying them to their classes, and 
being present at the lesson, so as to assist them 
in preparing their work for the next one, but 
also superintending their practice at the piano. 
One lady told me she had but little time at her 
disposal, as she always accompanied her two 
babies when the nurse took them out for their 
morning and afternoon walks. It is no unusual 
sight to see a well-dressed nursery governess 
walk beside an under-nurse and the baby, to 
prevent her from visiting her friends, or entering 
into conversation with men, generally soldiers, 
in the street. Fashionable society women, who 
cannot devote their time to their children, have 
governesses to take their place, for they need 
their mornings for sleep and rest after the very 
late hours at entertainments, and their after- 
noons for dressmakers, visits, and Criving. The 
mothers in the upper middle class live with and 
for their children, and have not even the few 
hours of quiet which the American mother finds 
while her husband is at his business and her 
children at school. The second breakfast cuts 
her day in two, and the fact of the girls not 
going to school hampers every movement. 


This elimination of school life alone makes it 
impossible to compare the life of French and 
English girls, but the contrast grows more 
marked when we see that the former is never, 
under any condition, allowed to go out alone, 
not even around the corner if her aunt or grand- 
mother happened to live there. She must not 
be seen alone until she is married, or past the 
age when French girls marry. There are few 
theatres at which pieces such as she is allowed 
to see are performed; few novels she is per- 
mitted to read, for strict supervision is exercised 
over her books, and for good reason. The poor 
thing cannot read even the grand magazines; 
for they contain serial novels not intended for 
young persons. 


Ce 


——— 


Ir is a benefit to human beings to take off 
their fetters, even if they do not desire to walk. 
John Stuart Mill. 


—————— 
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COOKERY COMPETITION. 


(Highly Commended Paper.) 
By Una M. Hawson. 
TARTLETTES A L'INDIENNE (SAVOURY). 


the short crust: 6 ozs. flour, 24 ozs. 
oo. pinch of salt, and a little milk for 
mixing. 


Method.—Roll out crust very thin, line 


greased tty-pans wi , and over each 

ree paper, and then half 
arith uncooked rice, and bake for 10 to 
15 minytes 


er, 1 small shallot, } gill of cream, 
pag be of cream, } gill milk with the yolk 


Method.—The carrot must be cut in thin 
glices, and then into very small dice, boil till 
tender in salt water, blanch oysters, chop the 
shallot very fine, dissolve butter in stew-pan 
with shallot to cook without browning it, then 
add the flour and curry and boil for 2 or 
8 minutes, then add oyster liquor and lemon 
‘uice with salt and cayenne pepper, season 
Do not use more than } gill of oyster 
After boiling well stir cream, return to 
fire without letting it boil, and, lastly, add hot 
cooked carrot. Take out rice and paper from 
tarts and half fill them with this mixture, put 
on each a whole oyster and return to the oven 
with greased paper over the tarts for 5 or 
6 minutes. 


HOMARD A LA 8ST. STEPHENS (SAVOURY). 

1 lobster, $ gill salad oil, 4 teaspoonful finely- 
chopped shallot, 4 teaspoonful finely chopped 
parsley, salt, cayenne pepper, 3 tablespoonfuls 
of Espagnole sauce. 


Method.—Cut the lobster down the back and 
aguin cut each side in halves; remove meat 
from shell, and cut it in fairly small pieces. 
Make salad oil very hot in a frying-pan, put 
lobster in it with the parsley and shallot for 
5 or 6 minutes, and let it fry slowly, keeping it 
on the move. Season highly with salt and 
cayenne pepper, then add Espagnole sauce, 
return this to the fire for 5 to 7 minutes 
longer. Place lobster shells on a hot dish, and 
fill them with the lobster, leaving the liquor in 
the saucepan. Then let the sauce boil fast for 
2 or 8 minutes, stirring it all the time, then 
glaze the lobster with it. Garnish with small 
button mushrooms heated and ss up in 
the centre, and parsley round the dish. 


re 


FILETS DE BEHUF PIQUE A LA BRILLAT (SAVOURY). 

1} Ibs. fillet of beef, 1 large truffle, strips of 
bacon fat, 1 small carrot, turnip, and onion, 1 oz. 
butter, 1 gill brown sauce, as many potatoes as 
fillets, 1 oz. grated cheese, $ oz. bread crumbs, 
1 small Spanish onion, 4 a tomato for each 
fillet of beef, 4 pint brown stock. 


Method.—Cut beef into slice, trim off all fat 
and skin. Lard one side of fillet with strips of 
bacon fat and pieces of truffle here and there. 
Melt butter, lay fillets in it with seasoning of 

tf and cayenne pepper. Slice up carrot, 
turnip and onion, sprinkle over fillets, close 
saucepan, and let it simmer for ten minutes, 
then add stock, and again let them 
simmer for twenty minutes; then place fillets 
ona hot dish, add brown sauce to the gravy, 
snd pour over fillets. Cut tomatoes in halves, 
season each with salt and pepper, place on 
sheet and cook till tender. Make cases of 
Potatoes by cutting out centre with a cutter, 
and fill these with stuffing made from the 
Spanish Onion, boiled till tender. Chop it very 

ely, dissolve butter in pan, add onion, cheese, 
' crumbs, salt and pepper, then stir in yolk 
sas egg. Fry potatoes a golden brown, fill them 
with this stuffing, and place each case on a half 
aan? and put these round the fillets as a 


DIADLOTINES A LA GRUYERE (SAVOURY). 
ie make the short crust—é6 ozs. flour, 24 ozs. 
itter, a pinch of salt and a little milk for 
mixing, 


THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL. 


Method.— Roll crust ve 
greased patty-pans; } gill milk, 4 oz. cornflour, 
4 oz. butter, salt, cayenne pepper, 1 egg, 14 oz. 
grated cheese, fish paste (bloater). 


Method.—Dissolve butter in saucepan, cook 
cornflour with it without browning, stir in milk 
and grated cheese, with salt and a lot of cayenne; 
boil up well. Beat up egg to froth, stir in 
gradually, half fill patty-pans with mixture. 

ake a small ball of bloater paste, place in the 
centre, and then fill up patty-pans, ond bake in 
a hot oven for 10 to 15 minutes. 


SWEETS. 
CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 

Small mould, 6 ozs. savoy fingers (stale), cover 
4 oz. gelatine with a gill of cold milk. Trim 
finger ends and edges so that they will fit close. 
Line the small tin all round with the savoys 
perpendicularly. Garnish the bottom of the 
tin with fancy dried fruits. If liked, a } inch 
of coloured jelly may next be put at the bottom 
of the tin. Dip the fruits in water first. To 
make the cream, put 4 pint cream into a bowl 
and whisk till tolerably firm froth, and the 
cream clings to a knife. Add 1 oz. sugar, and 
a few drops of vanilla flavouring. Dissolve 
gelatine, let it cool, and pour it very gently into 
the cream. Put the preparation carefully into 
the mould. Put in a cool place to set. To 
turn out put the bottom of tin in hot water. If 
liked, it may be filled with apricot purée mixed 
with whipped cream, and stiffened with gelatine 
or coffee cream. 


POMMES MERINGUES A LA CREME (SWEET). 
4 pint water, 2 cloves, juice of half a lemon, 
} inch stick of cinnamon, 10 ozs. loaf sugar, 8 or 
10 large apples, whites of 2 eggs, 4 ozs. castor 
sugar, + pint cream, and a few drops of flavouring. 


Method.—Make a syrup by putting sugar in 
the water with the lemon juice and cloves, boil 
fast for 10 or 15 minutes, take all the scum off, 
and keep it clear. When thick strain it. Take 
out core of each apple with cutter, place the 
apples in a stew-pan with syrup and let it 
simmer gently till the apples are tender, take 
the apples out without crushing them and place 
on a Faking sheet. Whisk up whites of eggs to 
a very stiff froth and sprinkle in sugar, and put 
this all round the apples with a force bag, then 
bake them in the oven for a few minutes. Let 
them cool and put cream in the centre of each 
apple after it has been whisked to a stiff froth. 
Decorate each apple with fancy fruits according 
to taste. 

POUDINGS A L’ORLEANS (SWEET). 

To decorate little fancy moulds first put a 
thin layer of gelatine, the fruits, and then 
another coat of gelatine, yolk of 3 eggs, 
white of 1 egg, 4 pint milk, } oz. sheet gelatine, 
1 gill milk, 4 teaspoonful vanilla, 2 ozs. castor 
sugar, 3 ozs. cake crumbs, 3 ozs. pineapple, 
2 ozs. cherries, 1 oz. angelica, 1 gill jelly for 
garnish. . 

Method.—Make boiled custard with 8 yolks 
and 1 white of egg whisked to a froth, have 
milk quite boiling, and stir on to the eggs quickly. 
Pour this in a jug and stand in hot water and 
stir till thick. Then let custard cool. Put it 
in a basin, and add cake crumbs, sugar, and all 
the fruit, which must be very finely chopped, 
add vanilla, and mix well together, and lastly 
add gelatine which has been dissolved with 
1 gill of milk. Then pour this mixture into 
fancy little moulds. Chop jelly very fine, and 
decorate round moulds. Do not put mixture 
into moulds until it is just setting, else all the 
fruit will go to the bottom. Sprinkle a little 
chopped pistachio nut over moulds, when 
turned out. 

WALNUT CAKE (SWEET). 
Grease tin well, and then line with greased 
paper, 4 eggs, 4 ozs. castor sugar, 3 ozs. flour, 
a little flavouring, } lb. walnuts. 


Method.—Dry and sift flour. Skin and 
roughly chop walnuts. Put eggs in a basin and 
whisk thoroughly; add the sugar and whisk 
over a saucepan of hot water until it doubles in 
quantity ; when beaten enough the eggs will go 
white and like a stiff syrup. Stir in flour by 
degrees, then the walnuts and flavouring. Have 
the butter melted in a saucepan and stir in by | 
degrees; bake this for half an hour in a} 


thin and line 
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moderate oven. When cool decorate with 
following iceing :—Iceing (glacing), } lb. iceing 


sugar, of a gl of strong coffee 
flavoured with vanilla. ll sugar if at all 
lumpy and through a sieve; put in a pan 


and add coffee. Stir thoroughly and put over 
slow fire until it becomes quite clear, h pour 
over cake. Decorating iceing, 4 ozs. iceing 
sugar, 2 ozs. butter. Put sugar and butter in a 
basin and cream well together with a few dro 

of essence for colouring. Then decorate e 


with force bag according to taste, also with a 
few walnuts. 


SIR WILLIAM GULL ON 
DRINKING. 


1. InsteaD of flying to alcohol, as many 
people do when they are exhausted, they might 
very well drink water; or they might very well 
take food, and would be very much better 
without the alcohol. 

2. Of all the diluents or solvents for the 
nutritious parts of food there is nothing like water. 

8. If I am fatigued with overwork personally, 
my food is very simple; I eat the raisins instead 
of taking the wine. I have had very large 
experience in that practice for thirty years, and 
I have recommended it to my personal friends. 

4. Drinking leads to the degeneration of 
tissues; it spoils the health and it spoils the 
intellect. 

5. All alcohol, and all things of an alcoholic 
nature, injure the nervous tissues, pro tempore, 
if not altogether. You may quicken the opera- 
tions, but you do not improve them. 

6. There is a good deal of injury done to 
health by the habitual use of wines and alcohol 
in its various shapes, even in so-called moderate 
quantities. 

7. A very large number of people in society 
are dying day by day poiaoned by alcohol, but 
not supposed to be poigoned by it. 

8. People are injured by drink without being 
drunkards. There is a point short of drunken- 
ness in which aman may injure his constitution 
considerably by means of alcohol. 

9. A man may drink day by day, and almost 
kill himself with drink, and even his near friends 
not know it. 

10. I hardly know any more potent cause of 
disease than alcohol. There is disease of the 
liver, which is of very common occurrence, and 
then from disease of the liver we get disordered 
conditions of the blood, and consequent upon 
that we get diseased kidneys, we get a diseased 
nervous system, we get gout, and we get a 
diseased heart. 

11. The error prevalent is that alcohol cures 
the disease, whereas the disease runs its 
physiological course irrespective of alcohol. 

12. There is a great feeling in society that 
strong wine and strong stimulants make 
strength. A large number of people have 

fallen into that error, and fall into that error 
every day. 
NOTE.—The foregoing statements are taken from the 


evidence given by Sir Willinin Gull before the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords on Intemperance, 1677 


Ir is our habit to say that while the lower 
nature can never understand the higher, the 
higher nature commands a complete view of 
the lower. But I think the higher nature has 
to learn this comprehension, as we learn the 
art of vision, by a good deal of hard experience, 
often with bruises and gashes incurred in 
taking things up by the wrong ends, and 
fancying our space wider than it is.—George 
Eliot. 


A LITTLE girl sat gazing at the new bonnet of 
one of her mother’s visitors until the latter 
smilingly asked, ‘‘ Do you like it, my dear?” 
The child innocently replied, “Yes, I do. 
Mamma and aunt Milly said it was a perfect. 
fright, but it doesn’t ig bhen tue a bit.” 

ae a S 

De Garry: “As you intend to marry her, 
why do you consent to her riding a bicycie 
when you are so opposed to them?” Merritt: 
‘‘ Well, I knew she would have her way in the 
end, and I figured up that by giving in now 
her father would have to pay for the wheel!” 
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Chats with the Bousetvife. 


ON HEALTH IN THE HOME 
AND DOMESTIC 
THINGS OF NOTE. 
THE BASEMENT. 

THE DANGERS OF A DAMP BASEMENT. 


A LarcE percentage of preventable diseases, says 
Dr. Richardson, in his essay on the “‘ Ideal of a 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


THE SMELL OF DINNER. 

The best popular test of ventilation in a 
house, because the one which affects every- 
body’s senses, is the length of time which it 
retains the smell of dinner. Some houses are 
seldom without it in the garrete. If this 
diurnal odour be constantly perceptible, and 
linger in the rooms and passages for four or 
five hours after dinner is over and done with, 
you may be sure that your house is deficient in 
ventilation, and you should see to it at once. 
The air both of basement and kitchen should be 
so pure as never to be offensive. Ifthe windows 


Model House,” is due to the one grand cause— | be properly situated and kept open, the smell 
damp; and the one great source and origi of | wi : Patt ‘ 
damp in a house is the basement. The base- will have entirely passed within two hours. 


ment, adds the same authority, saps the health 
of the house more than any other deteriorating 
influence. The basement walls and rooms are 
the condensing chambers of water, and, be they 
kept never so clean, a! are ever at fault on the 
score of dampness. How can it be otherwise ? 
They are surrounded by the damp earth. Into 
them .all the rain that falls near the house 
splutters down. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 
DRESS FOR THE SEASIDE. 

‘Yue choice of a seaside outfit is rather a diffi- 
cult matter when one is paying a visit toa place 
for the first time. I+ is the fashion to say that 
it does not matter what one wears out of season, 
and, as a matter of fact, the ple who go 
most into society are those who dress most 
carelessly in holiday time; still, every seaside 
lace has its own fashions, and the dress which 
cooks well in one locality is totally inappropriate 
in another. Supposing one is going ast- 
bourne, a number of dresses will required ; it 
is the fashion to make a fresh toilette three or 
four times a day. A dainty dress is needed for 
wear on the parade in the morning ; pink looks 

articularly well on the parade, and one sees 
iinet and cambric dresses in white, holland- 
colour, pale blue, scarlet, mauve, and every colour 
of the rainbow. A bright day brings out these 
dainty dresses as surely as the sunshine brings out 
flowers, but there must be heavier dresses in 
stock with a view to a dull or chilly day. It is 
then that the tailor-made gown arises in its 
glory, the simple tweed mixture in fawn and 
pink, or brown and blue, or, better still, the 
mary serge yachting suit, enlivened with a little 
gold trimming, or softened by a purple silk sash. 
The afternoon is usually spent in watching the 
tennis players in the Devonshire Park, and 
here one may wear as smart a dress as 
one would choose for the Eton and Harrow 
day at Lord’s. One would not buy new after. 
noon dresses for Eastbourne, but one would 
finish out the visiting-gowns which had served 
their purpose in London during the season. 
The comfortable tea-gown is slipped on for 
dinner, and if one is going out to the concert at 
Devonshire Park in ihe evening another change 
is requisite. People wear much the same kind 
of dress which would be worn in a foreign 
casino—smart hats trimmed with an abundance 
of flowers, pink muslin dresses, foulards 
or mousseline de laines, elbow sleeves 
and long white gloves. A dressy wrap 
is carried on the arm, as it may be chilly 
when one leaves the concert room. Short 
capes in Royal blue cloth are very ap ropriate, 
though some people like a feather boa or a 
sable tie, or one of the large French ruffles 
made of chiffon, lace and flowers. 


The pipes from the house 
which convey away water from roofs and closets 
find at the low level of the basement their 
easiest points of leakage. All the kettles, pots, 
and pans of the kitchen that are seething and 
evaporating all day long contribute their quota 
of steam and moisture. Tea-cloths, p 
dusters, house-flannels, drying towels, dam 

clothes, ee umbrellas, wet boots an 

shoes, all find ther resting-place in the base- 
ment, as though it were not damp enough 
already. From this region of perpetual dam 

there arise a constant succession of moist an 

noisome vapours, which permeate the house 
and more or less infect the atmosphere of all 
ai upper rooms, to the serious detriment of 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A DRY BASEMENT. 


It is obvious, then, that it should be the 
thouseholder’s first care to secure dryness, or at 
least as little damp as possible, in the base- 
ment. But how is this to be done? In the 
first place, by taking Poon against any 
leakage from pipes and drains, or any accumu- 
lation of rain-water in or about the area. In 
the second place, by allowing no damp clothes, 
dripping umbrellas, or wet shoes to remain 
sweltering and seething there. This general 
drying process should take place at the very 
top of the house, and not at the bottom. 
Devote an attic with a fireplace in it to that 
oe se, and the house and all within in it will 

e healthier. Half the ills that household 
humanity is heir to proceed from a damp base- 
ment. As houses are built at present, it is 
next to impossible to have an sbaclatels dry 
basement ; but let it at least be comparatively 
dry—as dry as possible, and this it may be 
made by observing the hints we have given, 
and others which we shall give in treating of 
the kitchen and of the drainage. 


LARGE FIRES. 


A great consumption of coal in the kitchen is 
a thing to be avoided, not merely from econo- 
mical, but from sanitary, reasons. The heat of 
the kitchen fire draws out the damp of the 
basement, and sends it upstairs to the upper 
stories in an unhealthy vapour. The bigger the 
fire in the kitchen, therefore, the more injurious 
is.it, both to the pocket and the lungs of the 
householder. 

STONE FLOORS. 


It is popularly supposed that stone floors are 
more easily kept clean than wooden ones, and 
there is no doubt something to be said in 
defence of that argument; but if you do not 
wish to have your servants laid up with colds 
and rheumatism half the winter you will avoid 
taking a house in which the kitchen floors are 
of stone, and will choose in preference one in 
which the floor is of wood or cement. You 
will find that the saving in coals alone, apart 
from the question of the health of your 
domestics, will more than counterbalance the 
alleged superiority of the stone floor in cleanli- 
ness. For servants invariably keep up larger 
fires in a stone-floored than in a wooden-floored 
kitchen, on the very reasonable ground that the 
former are so cold and comfortless. 


Address (a postcard will do): 


Suffolk House, 
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‘no gloves—this is all 


Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Limited, 


Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 
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It inane co = a 
necessitates a very large wardrobe, and 
deal of time spent in that tedious fons a 
“‘buttoning and unbuttoning” which is saig 
to have once driven a German to suicide, 
I have a vivid recollection of a young friend 
who once stayed at Eastbourne with me, ang 
who spent the greater part of her time before 
the glass curling her hair afresh. People who 
want to be free from the troubles of the toilette 
should go farther afield ; they should choose some 
quiet spot such as Freshwater, for example 
where everyone goes about in their worst hate 
and oldest clothes, and a smart toilette would 
be viewed with disfavour and suspicion. No 
one dresses in Freshwater, and if you wore 
a good gown people would only think 
eon were a trades-person out for a holiday, 
A sailor hat, a print blouse, a serge skirt, and 
the attire you need for 
the day; if you are staying with friends you 
would wear a smart blouse or pretty tea gown 
for the eyening | but you would only wear a 
good day dress forchurch. Dress is very simple 
at Cromer and at all other places in its vicinity ; 
print gowns and tailor-made tweeds, with a good 
warm jacket for driving in, and a mackintosh 
cloak for the sudden shower. A very smart 
thing in mackintoshes has just made its appear 
ance in the market, and it is pretty enough to 
please the most fastidious. It is made in light 
mackintosh, almost white, and takes the form 
of a short double-breasted coat, with large 
bishop sleeves gathered into a band at the 
wrist. It was originally intended for a driving 
coat, but it has been very much worn for a sea, 
side wrap, and ieadmirably suited to the purpose. 
Westgate is one of the places where one is 
supposed not to have to dress, yet one would not 
like to look absolutely shabby. Nobody wears 
any gloves in Westgate, and any “ dressing up” 
would be looked on as bad style; still, it is idle 
to say one need pay no attention to dress when 
one spends every morning on a parade where 
one is liable to meet all one’s friends. White 
drill dresses are a good deal worn, also black 
and white striped toilettes, holland gowns 
relieved with mauve, and blouses in soft 
light tints. Tailor-made dresses are also worn, 
and black serge is always ey pular 
in Westgate. don’t mean a black serge 
elaborately made, but cut in the style of a 
yachting dress, with a jacket and skirt, and a 
white flannel blouse. hatever one wears it 
must not look tawdry or ‘ townified,” but must 
be neat in style and correct in cut, bearing the 
unmistakable stamp of having been built by s 
thoroughly good tailor. On the gay style of 
dress demanded by a French watering-place I 
have already dealt in these columns, 80 
only add that whilst it is not considered good 
style abroad to be too dressy in the day it is 
hardly possible to be too smart in the evening 
for the foreign casino. CHIFFON. . 


ee 


THe QuEEN oF Wuist.—An American lady 
has made a profession of teaching the art 
whist playing by means of classes and lectures. 
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Our Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions exp’ by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


HOMEOPATHIC LADY DOCTORS. 
To the Editor of the Woman's S1GNat. | 


Dsar Mapam,—The letter in the last 
from Mr. Cole relative to homeopathic 

lady doctors has been handed to me. 
The words as quoted from me are correctly 
‘ven. 1 knew Miss Harriet Carman in London 
gome years since as an accredited midwife, 
and I have never heard of her having or seeking 
any further degree. If Mr. Cole be making 
mistake, Miss Carman might be glad to know 
it, because I have thought it well to have in my 
ion all official seals to my diploma. If 
[ibe true, then I hail Miss Harriet Carman as 
a _ helper, and should style her Doctor of 

Medicine.—I am, faithfully yours, 
Mary J. Haty- Wiis, M.D. 
(Boston). 


Penzance, Cornwall. 


——_— 


A TAX ON CATS. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Mapam,—The allusion in your “ Signals from 
Our Watch Tower” of August 20th to the “702 
wretched, homeless cats, some in a dreadful 
state of starvation, disease, and broken limbs,” 
which have been rescued by the officers of the 
Home for Cats, and either mercifully destroyed, 


or, by kindly nursing, restored to health, reveals. 


most abominable and callous hard-heartedness. 
Of all creatures-a timid, intelligent little animal 
like our domestic cat is the last to deserve 
ill-usage; she is such a pretty, comfortable 
addition to a a fireside, so affectionate and 
so entirely useful, in the fact that her actual 
presence in our homes rids them of rats and 
mice most effectually. I do sincerely wish that 
asmall duty had to be paid on cats, it would at 
once reduce their numbers ; the superfluous ones 
would have to be mercifully destroyed, and there 
are plenty of opportunities for seeing this is 
properly done. People ought to be made entirely 
responsible for their own cats. A tax on cats 
would be a source of revenue—the comfortably 
eared for pussies would not habitually wander 
at night to meet in “indignation meetings” 


holders. People generally would set a higher 
value on the cat if they had to pay for the 
possession of it. At present they suffer quite 
enough from neglect in houses where they might 
be supposed to be well treated, but only the cat 
knows, and makes the best of it. In cases like 
this no cat would be kept should a tax be neces- 
sary. There may be difficulties in the way of 
such taxation, but they are not insurmountable. 
—Yours, &c., ie. ELEanor W. Tyrer. 
Prescot, Lancs., August 24th. 


“FAIR PLAY AND NO FAVOUR.” 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam.—Does not ‘ Lover of Justice "’ 
misunderstand the case as between deserted 
husbands and wives ? 

A husband, no more than a wife, is, I believe, 
garg for simple desertion, but for leaving 

wife without means of subsistence. Why 
he should be so punished is, of course, clear. 
The husband, under present conditions of 
society, is recognised as bread-winner, not only 
for himself, but for his wife and children also, 
his wages, roughly speaking, being augmented 
on this assumption. On the other hand the 
wife receives nothing for her important work of 
caring for the children, except such as he gives 
her, and his desertion implies loss of main- 
tenance due to her. In other words, when he 
eserts her he takes from her her lawful means 
of livelihood, and this the law, as a mere act of 
justice, endeavours to remedy. If I am wrong 
'n my reading of the law, and a husband can 

punished for desertion, not involving 


ey loss to his wife, I agree with ‘‘ Lover 


Justice ” that it is unfair.—Yours truly, 
‘Lover or Justice (No. 2) 


” 
. 
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ARMENIAN RESCUE FUND. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 
Mapam,—May I plead with English men and 
women who mourn the death of their dear ones 
to-day to turn their hearts in the tenderness of 
this sorrowful hour to their living, suffering 
brothers and sisters of Armenia, who are dying 
for want of the commonest necessaries of life ? 
The costly flowers which deck our English 
aves can do no good to those who are sleeping 
neath them. It is piteous to think of these 
lovely blossoms fading and dying on hundreds 
and thousands of graves throughout our land 
when the love and sorrow they represent, if 
directed into a more altruistic channel, would 
so inestimably benefit our suffering fellow 
creatures so far away, renew in them life and 
hope, and be the means of giving a fresh start 
to many who this day are sick with despair and 
fainting beneath their burden of misery. We 
have done what we could for our beloved ones 
gone before, and the best tribute we can pay 
them—the one they surely would choose if they 
could—is added sympathy and tenderness for 
the living. The best comfort we ourselves can 
gain is in forgetting self and ministering to the 
needs of those who want our ministrations. We 
may thus honour love and, in our sorrow, help 
others to joy. We have our sweet memories of 
the past; let them quicken us to added effort 
on behalf of those whose sufferings are surely 
without parallel in this wide world of ours. 
What matter is it that they are of a different 
race to ourselves? We are all of the same 
human family ; we all more or less need each 
other’s love and sympathy! Let us then give 
of our abundance to these sufferers, and help 
them to gain elsewhere, what the oppression of 
cruel men has denied them in their own land. 
Our treasurer is Mr. Edmund Wright Brooks, 
of 6 Upper Thames-street, London, E.C.—a 
well-known member of the Society of Friends— 
who will gladly receive and acknowledge dona- 
tions to the Fund. 


‘¢ Oh, brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother, 

Where pity reigns the peace of God is 
there ; 

To worship ae is to love each other ; 

Each smile—a hymn; each kindly deed—a 


prayer!” 
Yours, &c., 
Fairlawn, Redhill, Mary Hickson, 
Surrey. Hon. Secretary. 


A GREETING FROM EAST ANGLIA. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 
Dear Eprror.—An obscure corner of ‘ East 
Anglia” has been my home for the past three 
acc duty to an aged parent has caused me to 
e planted in this spot for an indefinite time. 
Only those who have spent the greater part of 
life in a busy town can begin to know how one 
is starved for knowledge in the country. 
The country has its good things, and, to me, 
one of the best is “‘what people commonly 
call ’’ the newsman. 
We—that is my husband and myself—would 
just as soon do without our breakfast as go 
without our “daily.” But I cannot tell how 
anxiously we look forward to Thursday morn- 
ing, when in addition we get the Woman’s S1GNaL. 
The Woman’s Sicnat has been heartily 
welcomed by me from the first, having had the 
pleasure of hearing dear Lady Henry lecture, 
also our dear Frances Willard; the latter I 
heard at Leavenworth, Kan., U.S.A., and the 

former in Ipswich last summer. 
I should esteem it a great privilege to be able 
to shake our present Editor by the hand; she is 
one of whom I would say, ‘not having seen we 
love,” for her work’s sake. I wish all the sisters 
who read the SicnaL could know what good 
success I have had in growing watercress on the 
ground. I followed the instructions given in the 
SIGNAL and have a lovely patch, and can, when- 
ever I desire, gather a bunch. The life sketch 
of H. B. Stowe has given us much pleasure; in 
fact, the reading of the Srcnat delights us all 
the time. With every good wish to you, dear 
Editor, and long may you live to scatter good. 
—Yours very sincerely, 
EstHER PERRYMAN. 

Gt. Bealings, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

August, 1896. 
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THE LADY WHO USED TO 
FAINT. 


Miss Mapet Witu1ams, of 18, West Charles- 
street, Camborne, is nineteen years of age, with 
dark hair and eyes, and of pleasant appearance 
and agreeable manner. She had been very ill 
for four years, and consulted three doctors. 
During the attendance of one medical gentleman 
her condition became comatose : he thought her 
almost dead. 

“Did you have good health before your 
illness ?’’ she was asked. 

‘Oh, yes,” replied Miss Williams, ‘up to 
that time nothing had been the matter with me. 
But how I felt during my illness is a question 
which I can hardly answer, so bad was I. 
suffered mostly from pains across my back and 
shoulders, was in a state of utter weakness, 
accompanied by an unaccountable chill, leading 
at times to excruciating pains. I fainted on 
several occasions.” 


‘6 FAINTED ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS.” 


Naturally Miss Williams was alarmed at this’ 
and was at a loss what to do. It was suggested 
that probably iat treatment would alleviate 
her suffering, and for a time it did; but when 
she left Redruth Hospital in September last 
she was just as bad as before, having then no ho 
whatever of recovery. Continuing, she remarked : 
“From September till May I suffered -unspeak- 
able pains. Just at this time my father 
happened to notice an article in the Cornish 
Post describing some of the cures effected in 
various intractable disorders by Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. He was rather 
sceptical aa regards the benefit to be derived 
from them, but after some consideration he 
thought we would try a box. I had not taken 
many before my appetite returned, and I felt 
better, the results being so good that I con- 
tinued taking them, dispensing with all other 
medicines. soon found that I was rapidly 
making up for lost time, both in strength and 
spirits. 

Mrs. Williams fully confirmed her daughter’s 
statements, adding that to sufferers like her 
daughter Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills were worth 
their weight in gold. Not only cases like this, 
but the disorders which arise from an im- 
poverished state of the blood and nerves, such 
as anemia, pale and sallow complexion, weak- 
ness, loss of appetite, shortness of breath, pains 
in the back, nervous headache, early decay, all 
forms of female weakness, hysteria, paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, sciatica, palpitations, low 
vitality, consumption, and wasting strength 
from any cause. These Pills are sold by 
chemists and by Dr. Williams’ Medicine Com- 
pany, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C., at 
9s. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d. They are sold 
only in pink wrapper, with the full name, Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People; pink pills. 
sold loose or out of glass jars are not genuine. 


Por 


Late statistics as to the health of womer 
university students, both those who have mar- 
ried, and those who have adopted professions, 
bear out the conclusions of Sir William Gull as 
to the physiologic benefit of thorough intellec- 
tual training, and of important interests outside 
the home.—E. B. S. 
* *: # 

Can 1t BK TruE ?—It is reported that Mrs. 
Marie Robinson- Wright, the Mexican traveller, 
has received the highest price ever paid for a 
newspaper article, viz., twenty thousand dollars 
(£4,000), paid to her by the Mexican Govern- 
ment for an illustrated article on Mexico in the 
New York World, 


Democracy is, in its very nature, something 
which says not “Iam as good as you,” but 
thou art as good as I.’ 
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HOW BRITTANY IS 
CURSED. 


Out of 100 French sailors, 80 come from the 
coasts of Brittany. The Breton race is 
laborious, honest, simple, but, like all Celts, 
open to the temptation of drunkenness. Until 
years ago, however, the habitual drunkard 
was still a marked man. Now the evil has 
become so general that no class escapes. The 
women have followed the example. of the men, 
and the children suck in alcohol with their 
mothers’ milk. The description of the result 
may be left to a native Breton in the ‘ Winter 
Pictures” of the Paris Figaro 
“Here in this single canton there are 600 
shops for the sale of liquors—or, say, rather 
4 m shops.’ And every day, in rh name 
of the sacred li of commerce, their 
a ig ome i 7 liberty, in ity which 
consists in the power of poisoning one’s fellows 
with impunity Pe re et " 
“I knocked with my gun at the door of a 
thatched cottage lost in the solitude of the 
Lande. A dense smoke was rising from the 
chimney, and voices were singing inside—the 
voices of a man and a woman, and the cries of 
children. What a good Providence, I thought. 
A man opened the door and welcomed me in 
‘unintelligible words. With a rough, imperious 
gesture he motioned to me to comein I under- 
stood that he was drunk and tried to go back. 
But he me by the arm and forced me 
forward. The night was falling, cold and rainy. 
The single room was lighted only by the dried 
rushes blazing in the hearth, and I could not at 
a first glance take in all the details of the place. 
Soon I discerned a woman in rags crouched 
under the chimney-piece. In her trembling arms 
she held a child, which threatened every 
moment {o fall into the fire. 
woman also was drunk. Careless of my pre- 
sence, with her dishevelled hair falling in her 
nee as she hung her head above the hearth, 
e went on singing monotonously, mingling 
pie with sailor son, 
drank greedily 
milk, 


®, 
—_— 


__From her breast the 
e deadly poison of her 


lhe man had seized on a liter bottle of 
brandy, three-quarters empty, and upright in 
+he middle of the room went through a dance of 
heart-rending comedy. Suddenly, at a ee 
draught, he swallowed what was left of the 
fiery liquid and fell over, with the bottle in his 
hand, at the foot of a bed on which an old 
‘woman was lying. Thin as a spectre, and with 
the palsy of years, her worn eyes looked with- 
- out astonishment on the hideous sight. Quickly 
I stepped over the drunkard’s body and hurried 
away across the plain. The next day I learned 
that this hospitable abode was the dwelling of a 
sailor who, after he had been occupied in the 
accursed industry of the Iceland fishery, had 
contracted the drink habit. 


‘** Surely he will become crazy and his wife | 
with him,’ said the good man who gave me the | 


information. ‘Is there no means,’ he went on, 
‘ of preventing such things? Listen!’ 
‘““¢T am 70 years of age. 


The wretched | 


I have never left | scouring soaps so 


this frightful progress of alcoholism. Twent, 

ears ago ihe dynnkerd was pointed at wi 
the finger. To-day the evil is well-nigh general. 
Rich, poor, young, old, everybody gets drunk. 
Postmen with their mail bags, even the police 
sent out to arrest some other dangerous drunkard 
have been soma up by the butcher’s wagon 
amid the sheep and calves. Well-to-do farmers 
have sunk into the blackest misery. Most of 
all, when the woman begins to drink, as she 
now frequently does, ruin comes on headlong. 
She carries the purse (a habit which under 
other circumstances has made France the 
richest country of the world), and she, too, 
carries the bottle. And—a curious detail for 
physiologists— the woman holds out longer 
against the abuse of alcohol than the man, and 
so drinks more.’ ”’ 


THE 


UNKNOWN INHERITANCE. 
A PLEA FOR ABSTINENCE. 
Tuere is no law of human life which has been 
more carefully expounded and more earnestly 
peered to the front in recent years than the 

aw 


parent-life that went before} Powers, disposi- 
tions, tempers, pass from generation to genera- 
tion. We all begin life with an inheritance 
we may use well or ill, but which we cannot 
alter or alienate. Literature has taken up this 
idea, and some modern writers have depended 
for their most striking effects upon this law. 
It is possible to exaggerate the facts, to forget 
that we possess a free individuality which is not 
bound to the immediate past, but has subtle 
connections with secret springs of energy and 
action. But there is, perhaps, no better example 
of the working of the law than that with which 
temperance workers have become only too 
famili The sad facts are well known to all 
who have carefully studied the question, but a 
restatement of them may do some little service. 
They have a special value it is well not to 
ignore, for the ish a line of argument that 
may prove effective with those who cannot see 
their way to what they regard as an extreme 
position. What, then, are the facts, and how 
does the argumentrun?. . . It is chiefly 
in those cases where the drink habit is 
rooted in a diseased inheritance that we find it 
in its worst forms. There the craving has 
become so strong that the moral sentiment has 
nearly disappeared. The will-power seems to 
have gone, and every consideration of decency, 
every dictate of affection, is thrust aside in the 
endeavour to satisfy the greedy appetite. No 
one has any doubt what should be done in such 
cases. The one path of safety for the man with 
drunken parentage is total abstinence.—Glasgow 
League Journal. 


How ro Treat Brass.—The brightness of 
tarnished brass may be restored by dissolving 
in a saucer of ammonia a little of any of the 


this part of the country, and every day I see | polish{with chamois. 


Domestic Training. 


ywo Ladies desirous of having thorough 
practical instruction in domestic duties may be received 

By experienced mistress of large house for-three months. 
1 branches of cookery, laundry and needlework, accounts, 
hygiene, home carpentry, &c , included. Exceptional advan- 
tages. Terms two guineas per week. “ Domus,” WoMAN’s 


S1GNaL Office, 80 Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


WOMEN’S LONDON GARDENING ASS80- 

CIATION, 62, Lower Sloane-street. — Floral Deco- 
ration of all kinds. Care of gardens, conservatories, window 
boxes, in town and suburbs, contracted for. Home-made 
jams, jellies, fruit, pickles, &c. 
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. SILK, of COPTO: 
ONS FREE. Lists treo 
TRIUMPHANT AWARDS, incleiin 


2 
8 GOLD MEDALS. for the -- HARRISON ‘and 
IiARRISON KNITTING MACHINE oon TLEAOEINES. 
Works: 48, Upper Brook S8t., Manchester. 
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of heredity. The possibilities of the child- | 
life are determined by the actualities of the | 8 


ry 
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All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 

Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘*D.C.L." 

Always ask for ‘D.C.L.” if you do not know how to use it, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers:—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 
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MYSTERIES. 
A covey child form, breathing promise 
Walking the earth with gladsome, fairy fore” 
Scarce fade the rosy hues of dawn away 
When sunset glory crowns life’s brief, bright 
day ! 


Two fair young lives in love’s sweet 
bea Compact 


und, 
Blessed with all precious gifts, and nob} 
crowned y 
With well-earned honours—severed, ere the 
Are cold from sweet first kisses! Dark eclipse | 


A fertile brain, devising works of skill 

Whe one accomplished, would the nationg 
thei 

With admiration for God’s genius light, 

And ca spark is quenched in blackest 
night 


A life, which might have been ablaze with fame 
And everlasting glory, sunk in shame, 

Fading away in vile dishonour—all 

The wealth of talent buried ‘neath that pall! 


A noble heart, beating for others’ good, 
Finding its joy in human brotherhood, 
tille] in its warmest pulse by Death’s cold 
hand ! 
Earth’s deep, sad mysteries who can under. 
stand ? 


* * ue * 
Lo, through the gloom and mists breaks light, 
* when, lost 
In dark and trackless wastes of thought, 
uncrossed 


By any soul with Reason’s aid, we grasp 
A stronger Hand than ours in Faith’s firm clasp. 


And know a mightier Power than ours still 
reigns, 
A wiser love controls our fears and pains. 
Then earth’s dim mysteries vanish as a dream 
In view of God, the mystery all-supreme ! 
Eprirn Briees. 


Pat: “Are you good at arithmeteg, Mike?” 
Mike: “Oi am.” Pat: ‘‘ Well, if ye had 
suv’rin, an’ oi axed you fer ten shillings, how 
much would ye hav left?” Mike (decidedly): 
“A guv’rin.” Pat: “Ah, yez don’t seem to see 
my ideea.” Mike: “No; and ye won't see my 
ten shillin.’”’ 

* * a 

Women as SrtkK Maxers.—Australian women 
are turning their attention to the raising of silk. 
worms and the making of silk, and a joint- 
stock company has been formed in Sydney to 
promote the co-operative settlement of women 
for silk culture. With raising of silk are com- 
bined flower-growing, scent-making, and bee- 
farming. 

* * * 

Miss Susan B, ANTHONY.—We are glad to 
hear that Miss Anthony, despite her seventy- 
six years, is an indefatigable worker, advising 


ld. Apply with a brush and | and directing and speaking somewhere almost 


every day. 
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AILIDUSNESS, 
For Turpio LIvER, 
m_L ONS TIPATION, 


BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not 
“Little Liver Pills"; CARTER’S Is the important word, and choute be cheereed ea 
the Kecaheep-dh eabper. nee Pu ce aan cannot be genuine. : 
ameless ‘ 
ther aan CANTER lis” that may be offered. Gut be sure 


Highest Award at Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May, 1895. 
SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 
——_—=>. 


MISS FRANCES WILLARD says ‘“‘HOVIS’ is a grand institution; I have almost ived en it since 
T found it out.” 


6d. and 1s. Samples of BREAD and BISCUITS on Receipt of Stamps. 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTEBY. 

The Public sre cautioned against accepting from Bakers Spurious Imitations of “‘ HOV-8.” which, havin 
met with such unprecedented success, is being copied in many instances as closely as can be done without 
risk. Jf any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “ HOVIS ” is not 
satisfactory, please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON and SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
BEWARE ! Ben a a BEWARE |. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 80 
Soroughiy into matters relating to married women. Some 
may k too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


“ESSAYS FOR WOMEN.” 


Price- 2/6. By < 
Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS (M.D., Boston). 


} 
For above work, and for personal interview, apply first by | 
letter to 40, Highbury Hill, London, N. | 

| 


JUST PUBLISHED. | 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. | 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 
Price 1|- i: 

HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. | 


WEAR 


WHICH ARE 


The most appr: 


Free. ‘KAL’ DEPOT, 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


FOR A NEAT FIGURE 


“SKAL”neco. KNICKERS 


SUPERSEDING PETTICOATS 


} And giving universal satisfaction, 
HW uved ehape Knickerbockers for Ladies, 
jay Sample Pair, ONCE TRIED—ALWAYS WORN. 


3/11 Post In All-Wool Materials from 68. 11d. 


State size corset worn. 49, Emma Place, Plymouth. 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 


1.0.G.T. “4 Home from Home.” r.0.BR. 
TEMPERANOE FAMILY & OOMMEBROIAL HOTEL. 
to 187, 8 
‘Close to Waterloo Station, South 
visions 10 LONDOR will find the above very con’ 
within five minutes’ walk of Rail, Tram, 'Bus, 


ng Nay, gg aap co Beds, 1s. 64. 

Double Beds, 2s. 64. Meals at low peiees. 

ial terms for parties of three or more ; Sleo for rooms 
y the week. No for 


PA HIS. 


Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading ‘Room. 
Moderate Terms. 


Apply ncieciny stamps), Lay Becretary, 
ITlfmpacombe. 


THE “GRANYILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
FIRST-CLASS. 


Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
bona fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 
Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 


[/KLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO..-Rev. Charles 

Garrett says: ‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
weakly tartos from Bie 60. Physician, ‘homes Johnstons, 
we ty 
M.D, MRO. . Lond. Scie Weneeteon 


EDUCATIONAL. | i 


H'¢8 SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal: Mrs. MarLes-THoMas, 


GLENHOLME COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

BASINGSTOKL.—MI8S ALLNUTT, L.C.P. Fine, 
bracing air. Comfortable home. Tennis. Pre tion for 
Matric, and otherexams. Highly recommended by parents 
of pupils. One hour from London. Terms moderate. Pro- 
spectus, with testimonials and view of school. Vacancy for 
Governess-Student. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WINE STREET HOUSE, FROME, SOMERSET. 
Principal - - . MISS COOMBS. 
Vacancies for Boarders. Next term begins Sept. 15th. 


GPECIALLY reduced terms offered by the 


Principal of a good school on the South Coast to a 
little girl, about eight, to act as companion to her niece. 
Several elder Boarders. Large Kindergarten. References 
to medical men and educational authorities. Apply 
“ Principal,” Womans SiGNAL Office, 80, Maiden-lane, 
London, W.C. 


A GENTLEMAN with great educational 

experience, Continent and England, will receive one or 
two delicate boys only, to educate in his home. South-west 
county, very lovely, sheltered position; his wife is an M.D, 
Appl batt Doctor, WoMAN’s SIGNAL Office, 30, Maiden-lane, 
London, W.C. 


THE DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Principal” - - REV. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 
Mistress of Women's Hostel - - - MI8S ROYCE. 


The Degrees in Science and Letters of the Dalrere of 
Durham are open to Students of the College. The fees 
for board, residence, and tuition are about £60 per session. 
Particulars will be forwarded on applicatton to the Secretary. 


\pRS. AU KLAND can thoroughly recoin- 
* mend Good Boarding School; Christian principle ; 
all modern methods; in a healthy suburb of Nottingham.— 
Letters to 47, Victoria-street, 8.W 


(Cook wanted by September, about 30, 
abstainer; Tunbridge Wells. Apply F., ‘ Shirley,” 
Sea-road, Bexhill. 


“4 | - THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. Auaust + 1896, 


————_____ 


‘STRONGEST AND BEST.”—Health. 


Frys 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


| “Cocoa 


OVER 140 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. a 


SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 


§ strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleacant and healthful change. It i 

I the loveliest spots in the county, and has all the comfort and charm of a peitlenears 
country home. Beautiful pevew grounds, lawn tennis. It has a full south aspect, with splendid 
view across the Teigao Valley and estuary. To the west lies Dartmoor. eignmouth is the 
nearest station—24 miles. 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
ELECTRICITY. MASSAGE. 


For Terms.and Testimonials apply to 


Cc. F. CARPENTER, 


BISHOPS TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


lew from the Grounds, Zuu teet above the Estuary. 


Is a Weekly 1d. Paper for Ladies. Do you take it weekly? If not, order it from your Newsagent for a few 
weeks and see if you do not like to have it. There is no other ladies’ paper like it. 


Taz Woman’s SiGNat keeps the busy woman in touch with ann the more important matters of politics and social 
events of general interest. 


Tur Woman's Sicnat gives all of the spzciaL NEWS of women’s doings, and notes about all women’s organised work 
for the world and in the public service, paying special attention to the Women’s Suffrage and Temperance Movements, but not 
ignoring any efforts of women in Philanthropy, Social Usefulness, Art, Literature and Education. 


Tae Woman’s SiaNat contains Character Sketches of Eminent Women, with portraits, and varied and interesting. 
articles on ALL suBsEcTsS of special attractiveness to Ladies. 


Tan Woman’s SiGNat also meets the wants of Ladies as Housekeepers. Nine-tenths of our women in all social 
ranks are more or less occupied with the great duty of HomE-maxixa. Cookery, Health in the House, and Domestic Matters 
generally are treated by able writers every week. 


Tux Woman’s Siena is not filled with fashion plates, but remembers that women must, sometimes, have new dresses, 
and therefore need to know and follow fashion to a moderate degree. Therefore, “ wHaT TO WEAR ” ig as fully treated of weekly 
as most sensible women will desire. 


Please help us to get Tas Woman's Siena better known; say, by sending specimen copies:to friends you think likely 
to be interested, laying the paper in watting-rooms, purchasing a second copy and asking your newsagent to display it in his 
window for a day or two, sending for a poster to put up at your meetings, and in any other way you can devise assist our 
circulation! Thousands of women who would enjoy the Siena weekly have never seen it ! 


A supply of small bills as above will be gladly sent to any friend who will undertake to give them away at meetings, 
enclose in letters, dc. Send a post-card, stating how many you could make use of, to Taz ManacEr, 30, Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 
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